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Improvements that Increase Your Profits 





ED SPOTS are being constantly improved and each im- 
provement means more profit to the lighting contractor. 


Recent improvements add to your profits three ways—they 
save time in hanging, they give you effective sales arguments 
which your competitor cannot meet, and they cut down your 
investment and speed your turn-over. 


If you have not examined the latest improved RED SPOTS 
— if you have not seen the latest data—you may be losing 
jobs or missing profits which should be yours. 


get wise to the latest RED SPOT specialty. 

















Citar” 


a snappy, popular priced clamping bracket light. 
the furniture with a wing nut—no tools needed—plugs in at 
Fast seller, because people 


Good profit, like all 


Fastens to 


any socket or convenience outlet. 
want just this sort of fasten-on light. 








Red Spot material. 
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Note the end plate, an ex- 
clusive feature of the “77” 
switch. It makes wiring and 
the fitting of conduit a very 
simple matter. 

By loosening two screws, 
end plate may be withdrawn 
after conduit is in place, sim- 
plifying wiring. Terminals 
are placed near conduit en- 
trance so that it is not nec- 
essary to remove switch 
from box to wire. 


TRUMBULL-VANDERPOEL 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 






77 


The new “77” ¥ Safety Switch is made 
possible by the new rulings of the 
Underwriters permitting in grounded 
neutral systems the use of a single fuse 
and switch blade. “77” is a small 
compact switch for direct application 
to small motor driven machinery, such 
as oil burners, electric refrigerators, 
electric pumps, commercial sewing ma- 
chines, etc. “77” is very small. It is 
only 314 inches wide, 5 inches high 
and 21% inches deep, not including the 
bulge in the cover, and is made in a sin- 
gle pole 30 amp. 125 volts with 2 wire 
grounded neutral and for single plug 
fuse. 


You will find “77” the ideal safety 
switch for any job requiring separate 
fuse connections. “77” is the latest 
member of the most complete safety 
switch line in America. 


Complete stocks are carried 
in eleven distributing points 
throughout the United States 
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Twenty-Sixth Is Greatest in 
A. E. I. History 


Quarter-Centennial Convention at Cedar Point Breaks All Records 
for Attendance and Enthusiasm—“Higher Standards’’ the 
Keynote, with Constructive Action to Follow 


ROM the first minute of the open- 
F ing session of the 1926 conven- 
tion of the Association of Electragists, 
International, at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
on August 24 to the moment on August 
27 when President Joseph A. Fowler 
adjourned the meeting, it was evident 
that here was the greatest convention 
that the Association had ever held. 

Not only did the attendance of 950 
outstrip last year’s record registration 
by several hundred but also it stood as 
second largest in the annals of the in- 
dustry, being outdone only by the 
gatherings of the central station com- 


panies. And, more important than 
size, the program and the decisive and 
constructive action taken transcended 
in interest any previous meeting. 
Starting with the president’s mes- 
sage and the address by Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, the keynote of the 
whole meeting was that topic which is 
now engaging the undivided attention 
of the entire industry—the topic of 
higher standards. Before the meeting 
closed the delegates had declared 
themselves unanimously in favor of 
better standards and had passed a 


resolution which will do much to make 
them a reality. 

This sentiment was representative of 
the entire country, for delegates were 
present from every part of the United 
States and Canada, many of them sent 
officially by their local associations to 
watch for the high lights of the meet- 
ing and report on them later to those 
unable to attend. In all, twenty-five 
states and provinces were represented. 
Particularly large delegations were 
present from Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, with De- 
troit, Chicago, Cleveland and Toledo 








RESOLUTIONS 


Passed at the Twenty-sixth Annual A. E. I. Convention 


WHEREAS the tendency in wiring prac- 
tice for years has been, under National 
Electrical Code standards, to ,establish a 
minimum standard only, and 


WHEREAS there is a growing need for 
standards which will provide, in all types 
of wiring, permanence, efficiency and ade- 
quacy, and 


WHEREAS such standards will give to 
the contractor a means of selling a quality 
service for which he may receive com- 
pensation on a basis of general excellence 
rather than original cost alone 


Therefore Be It 
RESOLVED, That this Association de- 


clare itself for such a standard of wiring 
specifications and authorize the appoint- 
ment of a specifications committee which 
shall prepare an Electragist Standard for 
Wiring Specifications, based on perma- 

, efficiency and adequacy but which 
shall not in any way affect our full and 
hearty support of the standards given us 
in the National Electrical Code. 

s 8 @ 

BE IT RESOLVED that the executive 
committee of the Association of Electra- 
gists, International, approves the present 
position of our Association in connection 
with un-armored assemblies and that the 
Association continue to oppose the ap- 
proval of Section 507 of the 1926 Na- 





tional Electrical Code Supplement by the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee until the same jhas been revised by 
the National Fire Protection Association in 
accordance with proposed compromise 
rules which can meet with a greater 
unanimity of opinion and acceptance for 
field practice. 
s 8 #& 


BE IT RESOLVED that the principle of 
licensing of electrical contractors is fav- 
ored by the Association of Electragists, 
International, and that the Association 
should proceed to encourage and assist, 
as far as practical, state and local groups 
of electragists in the securing of state or 
municipal legislation to this end. 
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This Was Snapped at the Entrance to the Convention Hall Just Before the Opening 


Session at Which Mr. Swope Made His Keynote Talk. 


In the Group are Mr. Swope, 


President Fowler and General Manager Davis 


leading the ranks of the cities in point 
of attendance. The Lake County Elec- 
tragists. hailing from Gary, Ind., and 
its vicinity, won special honors by hav- 
ing one hundred percent of their mem- 
bership at Cedar Point. 

Three resolutions of vital importance 
to all electrical contractors were passed, 
in addition to the routine resolutions at 
Of these 
the most important one dealt with the 
creation of “Electragist Standards of 
Wiring.” The subject was presented by 
Arthur L. Abbott, technical director of 
the A. E. I., and is explained in detail 
on page 33. 


the close of the convention. 


Another resolution, adopted by the 
executive committee continued the stand 
of the association against the approval 
by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee of Section 507 of the 1926 
National Electrical Code (dealing with 
un-armored assemblies) until there is a 
greater unanimity of opinion in the in- 
dustry and a more widespread accept- 
ance for field use. 

The third resolution put the associa- 
tion on record as favoring the principle 
of state and municipal licensing of elec- 
trical contractors and followed an ad- 
dress by George E. Shepherd, chair- 
man of the A. E. I. legislative commit- 
tee, explaining the present status of state 
and municipal licensing. 

In his opening address President 
Fowler told succinctly what the associa- 
tion had accomplished in the past year, 
stressing in particular three activities, 





namely, the promotion of intra-industry 
relationships, the efforts to preserve the 
integrity of the National Electrical 
Code and the furtherance of the asso- 
ciation’s All-Metal program. He also 
spoke of the advance of the association 
to one of the most influential positions 
in the industry, a position where it is 
recognized as a major branch among the 
organizations in the electrical field. 
Fol'owing Mr. Fowler came Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company, with an address that sounded 
the note heard thereafter throughout the 
keynote of “Higher 
In it he paid tribute to the 


convention—the 
Standards.” 





William G. Campbell, Chairman of the 
Hard-Working Exhibitors’ Committee. 


good work done by the National Elec. 
trical Code, but pointed to the fact that 
it was a minimum requirement and that 
the danger of minimum requirements 
was that they may also become the 
maximum. When this happens, he said, 
the contractors have as a basis of com. 
petition only how low the cost can be 
made. 

On the day prior to the opening of the 
convention proper there took place an 
unusual feature in the shape of a joint 
session of state associations and a con- 
ference of state, district and local’ asso- 
ciation secretaries. The joint state ses- 
sion was addressed by Arthur L. Ab. 
bott on “House Wiring Estimating,” and 
by John Kuhlemeyer, of Maywood, II1., 
on the subject of overhead. His talk 
was followed by a paper on “Coopera- 
tion Between Central Station and Con- 
tractor-Dealers” prepared by J. E. 
North, president of the Electrical 
League of Cleveland. Mr. North was 
unable to attend and his paper was read 
by his associate, M. G. Buchan. 


At the conference of secretaries there 
were brought out many of the activities 
in force among local associations of 
electragists. The topic that aroused 
particularly interesting discussion was 
locai association administration. 

In order to accomplish the desired 
results the official delegates to the con- 
ference voted to establish permanent 
headquarters for a clearing house of 
A. E. I. information such as had been 
recommended. 


Because of the interest shown and the 
results obtained at this conference an 
interim conference of local and state 
association officers was decided upon 
and will be held at somc convenient 
central point just preceding the meeting 
of the A. E. I. executive committee in 
the first part of 1927. 


With the exception of the address by 
Mr. Swope, the program of this conven- 
tion was composed of talks on electra- 
gist topics presented by electragists 
themselves, with special emphasis 
placed on trade policy, technical papers 
and an exposition of successful electri- 
cal merchandising. 


The paper on the latter subject was 
“An Electrical Department Store,” and 
was presented by G. Fred Laube, of 
Rochester, N. Y., an electragist who is 
known widely as one of the most suc- 
cessful merchandisers of electrical 
goods in the country. His paper will be 
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given in detail in a future issue of THE 
ELECTRAGIST. 

The report of the trade policy com- 
mittee, as prepared by W. Creighton 
Peet, chairman, was also presented at 
this session. It was in the form of an 
exhaustive report on the channels of 
distribution of electrical goods, show- 
ing through what channels the total 
amount of electrical goods manufac- 
tured in this country was moved, how 
much of that amount was of interest to 
the contractor-dealer and how much ac- 
tually was distributed through the con- 
tractor-dealer. The report under the 
tile of “The Balance Sheet of the 
Electrical Industry” was spoken of as 
the best study of its sort made in the 
electrical field so far. It is given in full 
in this issue. 

On Thursday the morning session was 
given over to two papers on the use of 
graphic charts to indicate job and busi- 
ness conditions, one by Walter H. Ta- 
verner, of New York City, and the other 
by O. F. Wadleigh, Sanborn Electric 
Company, Indianapolis. Both papers 
appear in this number. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
devoted entirely to the subject of esti- 
mating, with Arthur L. Abbott giving a 
talk on “New Developments of Estimat- 
ing Data.” J. H. Schumacher, of Win- 
nipeg, chairman of the A. E. I. cost data 
committee, spoke on “A Method of Col- 
lecting Labor Cost Data on a Large 
Job,” giving figures that he had ob- 
tained through actual work on a number 
of large jobs in his city. C. J. Geis- 
bush, executive secretary of the Califor- 
nia Electragists, Southern Division, pre- 
sented a paper on “The Practical Ap- 
plication of the Electragist System on 
Estimating,” which followed the lines 
of the second lesson in the estimating 
course given by the California Electra- 
gists, Southern Division. This course 
is based on the A. E. I. Manual of 
Estimating. 

At the final session on Friday morn- 
ing, August 27, the delegates gave their 
consideration to two subjects: “An Elec- 
tragist Standard for Wiring Installa- 
tions” and “Is State or Municipal Li- 
censing of Electrical Contractors Need- 
ed? What Form?” As noted above, 
the convention went on record as favor- 
ing both propositions, particular en- 
thusiasm being aroused by the matter of 
Electragist Wiring Standards. Some of 
those who discussed this topic from the 
floor, after it had been presented by Mr. 
Abbott, were: C. E. Harrison, Indian- 


apolis; John Kuhlemeyer, Maywood, 
Ill.; L. C. MacNuti, New York; L. E. 
Mayer, Chicago; and A. Penn Denton, 
Kansas City. 


William S. Boyd, Chi- 





L. K. Comstock, Who Was Honored With 
the 1926 McGraw Award for His Work on 


the Council of Industrial Relations. 


cago, secretary of the Western Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors, also took 
the floor on this subject and expressed 
himself as heart:ly in favor of any move 
by the A. E. I. which would bring about 
higher standards. 

The address of George E. Shepherd 
on the subject of state and municipal 
licensing was a well-rounded talk which 
considered all angles of the question, 
both advantages and disadvantages, and 


cited actual experience with license 
laws in Pennsylvania and other states. 
At the meeting of the Union Shop 


‘Section on August 25 there was an- 


nounced the retirement of L. K. Com- 
stock as executive committeeman repre- 
senting this section. W. Creighton 
Peet was elected to this post and auto- 
matically retires as executive commit- 
teeman from the eastern division. Other 
officers of the section are T. B. Hat- 
field, Indianapolis, vice chairman, and 
Allan Coggeshall, New York City, sec- 
retary and treasurer. A. C. Brueck- 
mann of Baltimore was elected to the 
oflice of eastern executive committeeman 
by the executive committee at its final 
session on August 27. 

James R. Strong, past president and 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
spoke briefly at the last convention ses- 
sion on the work done at the meeting 
and obtained resolutions giving a vote 
of thanks to the speakers and the com- 
mittees in charge of the convention. 

One of the high spots of the meeting 
was the presentation of the contractor- 
dealers’ medal for 1926, under the 
James H. McGraw award, to Louis K. 
Comstock, chairman of the board of 
directors of L. K. Comstock and Com- 
pany, New York, and certificates of hon- 
orable mention under the award to 
Arthur L. Abbott, Charles E. James, 
Fort Pierce, Fla., and G. Fred Laube, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The award to Mr. Comstock, who was 
unable to return from a European tour 
in time to be present at the convention, 
was: 

in recognition of the con- 
structive contribution to the advance- 





To These Men, Who Are (Reading from Left to Right) Arthur L. Abbott, Charles E. 

James and G. Fred Laube, Went the 1926 McGraw Certificates of Honorable Mention 

for Their Contributions to the Welfare and the Prosperity of the Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer Industry 
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The Glad Hand Committee Backs Up the Traveling Bag Presented by Them to Their 
Leader, Samuel A. Chase, to Celebrate His Birthday 


ment of the Contractor-Dealer Branch 
of the Electrical Industry through his 
conception of a medium for reconciling 
differences between employer and em- 
ployee in the electrical construction in- 
dustry. By his untiring effort and in- 
spiring leadership such a tribunal was 
finally organized and is now operating 
as ‘The Council on Industrial Relations’ 
over which he presides.” 


The certificate of honorable mention 
was presented to Arthur L. Abbott in 
recognition of his: 


“e 


. inspiring and organizing the 
study of cost data on electrical construc- 
tion, by compiling and producing the 
manual of estimating, now the recog- 
nized standard, and by conceiving and 
developing his system of estimating 
schools for local contractors.” 


Charles E. James received honorable 
mention for: 


« 


. his leadership in organizing 
the contractors and dealers of Florida. 
By his personal counsel and help he im- 
proved the standards of business prac- 
tice and the prosperity of the industry 
in that state.” 


The presentation of the certificate of 

honorable mention to G. Fred Laube 
was in recognition of his: 
“. . . setting new standards of mer- 
chandising to increase the dignity and 
effectiveness of appliance selling. He 
improved the character of merchandise 
display and by making his store a 
Source of popular education on the 
household uses of electricity performed 
a service from which all local dealers 
have gained benefit.” 


In the manufacturers exhibition at 
this convention was found the largest 
and finest display of materials for the 
electrical contractor that has been gath- 
ered together at any time. The booths 
were arranged at the entrance to the 
convention hall, where all delegates 
passed them several times each day and 
from early in the morning until late in 
the evening each space was an attrac- 
tion to the visitors. In addition to 
staging the exhibition, the manufactur- 
ers engaged an orchestra, which played 
several times each day in the convention 
hall and also furnished the music at the 
annual banquet. 


The entertainment features began 
with an Electragists’ golf tournament, 
under the direction of J. E. McAuliffee. 
Play took place at the Plum Brook 
Country Club, near Sandusky, on Mon- 
day and the challenge cup was won by 
A. B. Harris, Gary, Indiana. 


As always the Glad Hand Committee, 
with Samuel A. Chase as chairman, was 
on hand to speed things along and keep 
everyone in a good humor. One feature 
which former conventions have lacked 
was a celebration of Mr. Chase’s birth- 
day which fell during this meeting. The 
Glad Hand Committee took it as an op- 
portunity to show their regard for their 
leader and presented him with a fine 
traveling bag. 

The golf tournament was the only 
organized sport at this convention but 
the members proved they needed no or- 
ganization when it came to swimming 
and dancing. Immediately after the 
sessions there was a rush to the beach, 
conceded to be one of the finest and 


—— 


safest on the Great Lakes, and for sey. 
eral hours the sands and the waves were 
dotted with electragists in the process of 
cooling off. 


Each night there was dancing in the 
enormous coliseum on the grounds and 
most of the younger members and not a 
few of the older ones were to be seen 
trying out various terpsichorean steps, 
On Wednesday evening half the floor 
was roped off and the electragists held 
a Mardi Gras dance. 

However, the piece dé resistance of 
the entertainment program was the an- 
nual banquet given on Thursday eve- 
ning in the convention hall. From con. 
somme to cigars and from impromptu 
repartee to scheduled stunts and feat. 
ures it was of the sort from which all 
future banquets of the association must 
be dated. The excellence of the profes. 
sional acts offered was high, but the 
enthusiasm aroused by the contest for 
the Harmony Cup topped everything 
that had gone before. The cup, a hand- 
some piece of silver, is a new feature 
and will be competed for annually by 
the local organizations attending the 
convention. Any organization winning 
it three times will have the right to re- 
tain it. 

Each organization contesting at the 
banquet was permitted to sing several 
numbers for the judges’ committee, 
which was composed of Joseph A. Fow- 
ler, W. Creighton Peet, James R. Strong, 
W. G. Campbell and Samuel A. Chase, 
and the cup was finally awarded to the 
Lake County Electragists. The decision 
proved a popular one, for this local 
association made one of the finest show- 
ings at the convention by bringing its 
entire membership for the four days of 
the meeting. 


No place has been decided on for the 
holding of the 1927 convention, it being 
decided by the executive committee that 
it would be wiser to postpone selection 
until more time could be spent in con- 
sidering the advantages of various pro- 
posed locations. The selection will be 
made by the president and the general 
manager and will be announced at a 
later date. 

Thus the twenty-sixth convention of 
the A. E. I. came to a close, having set 
a record of attendance, enthusiasm and 
accomplishment which cannot fail to 
impress the other branches of the in- 
dustry with the fact that the electragist 
merits the important place he now holds 
in the councils of that industry. 
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President Fowler’s Message 


to the Quarter-Centennial Convention 








1. Industry Relationships 


occasion to celebrate our 
%5th birthday. The rounding out 
of a quarter century of existence 
in the life of any institution is an 
achievement. It is gratifying to 
reflect upon the history of our 
association—to review the con- 
structive record which has brought 
us to this hour in which we may, 
with pardonable pride, claim a 
place as a major branch among 
the organizations of ‘the electrical 
industry. 


W E have come together on this 


1—Industry Relationships 


Qur relationship with the three 
other branches of the industry is 
friendly and evidences of coopera- 
tion concerning mutual problems 
are outstanding. Such relation- 
ships can be materially improved 
by a helpful attitude on the part 
of our individual members lo- 
cally. 

The Central Station has nothing 
to gain by deliberately antagoniz- 
ing local electragists and it real- 
izes that the greatest good can 
come only from a_ cooperating 
electrical constituency. Of course 
a few isolated exceptions occur, 
but in such cases it is not infre- 
quently found that both sides have 
contributed to the misunderstand- 
ing. Join in their campaign for 
customer ownership—become 
owners of their securities—tie in 
with their sales programs—be- 
come personally acquainted with 
the local management. 


We have no better friends than the for the jobber. We have been asking 
manufacturers of electrical supplies 
and we are grateful for the fine support 
they seem ever ready to extend to us. 

The distributor or jobber has greatly 
changed his attitude toward us in recent 
years. A reputable electragist who pays 
his bills is a mighty valuable customer 


3. All-Metal Standard 





Joseph A. Fowler 


President, Association of Electragists, International 


“It is gratifying to review the constructive record 

of the A. E. L, which has brought us to this hour 

in which we may, with pardonable pride, claim a 

place as a major branch among the organizations of 
the Electrical Industry.” 


—Excerpt from President’s Message. 

















a lot from him in connection with the 
question of Trade Policy and generally 


up to our requirements. 


is taking the position that its distribu- 
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2. Integrity of the Code 


and retail field and this thought is 
shared by the distributors. I wish 
to quote from an announcement of 
one of the large combined jobbing 
and contracting concerns of the 
country—“On August Ist we will 


become a wholesale distributor 


only. We will sell only to electri- 
cal contractors and dealers who 
purchase for resale and industrial 


plants for their general require- 
ments.” If we take the position 
that jobbers should not be our 
competitors we must make certain 
that such a policy will be profit- 
able for them by helping to make 
it so. 


Every department of our work 
has made substantial progress 
during the year. Certain of our 
activities have been of such im- 
portance as to merit individual 
comment. 


2—Integrity of the National 
Electrical Code 


‘It is generally admitted that the 
Electrical Code has reached its 
present standard of excellence, at 
least in part, because of the con- 
structive service rendered to the 
Electrical Committee by our rep- 
resentatives. Our membership has 
been a vital factor in establishing 
the Code as a Standard. Literally 
thousands of proposals are made 
daily by electrical contractors in 
which work is offered in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations 
on the integrity of this Code. The 
limitations and restrictions im- 


posed by the Code are the concrete ex- 
pressions of field experience wherein 
the hazard to life and property was a 
speaking he has been trying to measure factor. Is it strange, therefore, that we 
view with alarm any and all attempts 
One of the principal manufacturers to lower the standards? 

Developments in recent months have 
tors have no place in the contracting found us chief among the defenders of 
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the Code. In the controversy which has 
waged for the approval of rules for in- 
stalling non-metallic assemblies without 
insulators we were pictured as extor- 
tionate conspirators, guilty of wholesale 
banditry, exacting our pound of flesh 
from the hapless house builder and 
standing in the way of the extension of 
that great All-American institution, The 
Home. 

Aside from interested manufacturers, 
the principal assault on present code 
standards is coming from Central Sta- 
tion interests. The claim is not that the 
standard is too good or too high, but 
too expensive. They would have one 
believe that countless homes have the 
most meagre kind of electric conven- 
iences, while others are enshrouded in 
darkness, solely because wiring costs 
are prohibitive. Possibly a fitting re- 
frain should be, “It is better to be wired 
and burnt than never to have been wired 
at all.” In pursuit of their fetish to 
extend electrical service to every home 
some Central Station people have be- 
come deluded with the theory that every 
unwired home is a reflection of the 
rapacity of the electrical contractor. 

Certain representatives of the Under- 
writers have grown complacent in the 
security we have enjoyed through the 
diminishing number of fires from de- 
fective wiring and have allowed them- 
selves to become persuaded to the view- 
point that present Code Standards are 
unnecessarily restrictive. We feel that 
it is appropriate to point out that con- 
ditions were not ever thus, and that if 
our fire hazard record has improved it 
is only because we have improved our 
standard to its present status. Are we 
now to retrace our steps? 

The Underwriters cannot escape the 
responsibility of safeguarding property 
from fire. The property owner has 
been taught to believe that National 
Board of Fire Underwriters regulations 
guaranteed safety. One year of lowered 
standards may place in constant jeop- 
ardy the lifetime savings of thousands. 

In connection with this situation there 
is a sentiment prevailing, not without 
strong support, which urges considera- 
tion of an electragist standard of wiring 
practice. It is maintained that the 
Code has become highly vulnerable to 
assault; that the electragist must bear 
the brunt of any breakdown in electrical 
installations made by him; that local 
communities are more and more con- 
trolling electrical construction by ordi- 
nance and that such regulations are gen- 




































































erally far more restrictive than the 
Code and that the electragist can become 
a dominant factor in the preparation 
of such regulations. I am not a convert 
to the opinion that the Code has lost its 
usefulness and confidently believe that 
thoughtful patriots who prize the 
Code’s integrity, will make unnecessary 
a movement of that kind. 


3—All Metal Standard 


The aggressive campaign of this asso- 
ciation to develop All Metal Standards 
for wiring systems in certain kinds of 
buildings, and all kinds of buildings 
under certain conditions, has been so 
successful that we have been challenged 
to justify our position as a result of the 
criticism which has come mainly from 
the Wiring Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association. Consider- 
able of the support for the approval of 
non-metallic assemblies was a reflection 
of this opposition. 

In the first place the scope of our 
program was misunderstood by many 
and intentionally so by others. It was 
charged that we would restrict all wir- 
ing to rigid conduit installations. That 
we would ultimately demand an ll 
metal code. That communities with all 
metal requirements abounded in un- 
wired houses on account of the prohibi- 
tive cost of such work. 

I am sure our members have never 
misunderstood our purpose and we have 
striven to acquaint others with our real 
motives. We have at this time a special 
committee charged with the duty of 
clarifying the situation. Nothing is to be 
gained by charges and counter-charges 
—much can result from the right sort 
of Industry Relationships in a mutually 
helpful study of such controversial 
subjects. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
I initiated a movement for a joint com- 
mittee survey on the trend of wiring, to 
be participated in by the four major 
branches of the Industry. Much prog- 
ress has been made in this direction. I 
am happy to report to you that Mr. Earl 
E. Whitehorne has been invited and has 
accepted the responsibility of sponsor- 
ing this conference, which should be 
held some time in the Autumn of this 
year. 

Such an industry conference should 
bring a mutually clearer view of our 
several responsibilities, and a coordina- 
tion of all interests to the task of giving 
the greatest and best electrical service 


to the public. 


Farm Investigators Recom-. 
mend Wiring in Conduit 


The great danger of improper and 
low-grade electric wiring on the farm 
was one of the subjects treated in q 
pamphlet issued recently by the Agri. 
cultural Experiment Station of the Ala. 
bama Polytechnic Institute. “Protect. 
ing the Farm Against Fire” is the title 
of the booklet, which was distributed 
throughout the state, and in it is recom. 
mended the use of conduit wherever 
wiring is installed about farm build. 
ings. 

“Lanterns and lamps around the 
barn,” it states, “bring in an element of 
danger. Electricity greatly reduces this 
hazard but all wiring should be care. 
fully installed according to the national 
electric code. Circuits should be fused 
carefully with fuses of the prescribed 
amperage. Properly installed wires 
with porcelain tubes and brackets are of 
little danger. For safety they should be 
in conduit. Nothing should be allowed 
to rub against them. All switches 
around the barn should be in iron-clad 
boxes, operated externally and kept 
tightly closed.” 





English Central Station Finds 
Contractor Co-operation 
Vital 


The co-operation of central station 
and local electrical contractors is vital 
to the success of the power company, 
according to a talk made before the first 
national convention of English electri- 
cal contractors held in July and re. 
ported by Electrical Industries. The 
statement was made by J. Christie, elec- 
trical engineer of the Brighton elec- 
tricity supply station. 

To show how great had been the 
benefits of co-operation to his own un- 
dertaking, he cited the fact that present 
output was 1,000 percent greater than 
in 1900; that it had doubled within the 
last four years and that there was no 
reason why it should not be doubled 
every fourth year in the future. All of 
this success he attributed in like measure 
to the eorts of the company itself and 
the wholehearted co-operation of the 
contractors. 

Other papers on the program sup- 
ported this viewpoint, particularly that 
of W. Finlay, who introduced the sub- 
ject to the meeting of the English 


contractors. 
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The Importance of the Electragist 
to the Industry 


His Indispensable Service to the Community—the Mutual Helpful- 
ness of His Association Work——The Code as a Minimum Standard 
—Hurtful Price Competition—Association Membership a Hallmark 


HAT any manufacturer wants to 
W do, today, especially in the elec- 
trical business, is to produce apparatus 
and material of better quality and at 
lower prices, so that he can make his 
comribution to the introduction of these 
things in a very much wider circle of 
usefulness. Really, modern civilization, 
today, especially from its material side, 
is to be measured by the participation 
of a greater and greater number of peo- 
ple in the benefits: that these things 
bring. 

If, therefore, the manufacturers of 
large apparatus can produce machines 
which will make a kilowatt of energy 
with less consumption of coal, this will 
have its effect in cheapening the price 
of current to the consumers, and will, 
therefore, add to the number of users 
of current. 

In that direction I think the manufac- 
turers of apparatus have made great 
progress, and it is through their tre- 
mendous efforts that the opportunities 
before us are much greater than we have 
ever before realized. 

That, it seems to me, gives us the very 
thrill that Mr. Fowler, your president, 
has spoken of—of being associated with 
an industry that is forward-looking, 
where we, ourselves, will have an op- 
portunity to put into use better methods 
of installation of better apparatus, and 
it seems to me that with that opportunity 
there is no limit to progress in the work 
that we can do. 

That has been reflected not only in 
the increased efficiency of apparatus, but 
also in the standardization and simpli- 
fication of apparatus, that has been 
achieved. 

I think one notable instance of this 
is the incandescent lamp, and I speak 
of that because there has just been an- 


*Address presented before 26th Annual Meet- 
ing of The Association of Electragists, Int., at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, August 25, 1926. 





By GERARD SWOPE, 


President, General Electric Company 
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nounced the eighth successive reduction 
in the price of such lamps, which will 
bring the cost down to forty-four per- 
cent below what it was before the war, 
while the average commodity prices 
have increased sixty-five percent. Now 
that has not been done by any new in- 
ventions. That has been done by 
thoughtfulness, good common sense, en- 
gineering, and the application of better 
methods of manufacture and the simpli- 
fication and standardization of the 
lamps themselves, so that today they are 
being produced at a very much less cost, 
and, therefore, the lower cost of produc- 
tion is reflected in the selling price to 
the public, as it rightfully always will 
be. 

That is quite typical and I have men- 
tioned that because I think it may be a 
little spectacular. Of course the poli- 
cies of any manufacturing company— 
the General Electric Company or the 
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Westinghouse company, or any other 
company—are going to be reflected, not 
by what its officials say, but by what it 
does. By their acts ye shall know them. 

I might stand before you and hold 
out a rosy picture of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s policy. But it is not 
that, or what our policy is going to be 
in the upbuilding of the industry. It is 
what we are going to do in cooperation 
with you men and the other constituent 
parts of the industry, from day to day, 
that is going to give the lie, or the ap- 
proval to any policy, to any words that 
I may utter. 

Let me say that, naturally, there is 
no one that is more interested, than I, 
personally, that the policies of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company shall be right, 
because our success in the future de- 
pends upon our contribution to, and the 
position we take in our industry. 

Therefore, from our own self interest 
we want our policies, from the stand- 
point of the industry as a whole, to be 
right. Whatever is going to contribute 
to the upbuilding of our industry is 
also going to contribute to the upbuild- 
ing of our own business. Therefore, we 
want our policies to be in consonarice 
with what is to the best interest of the 
industry as a whole, and any time that 
your members individually, or as a 
body, think that the policies of the com- 
pany are not along these lines, we would 
welcome your telling us that. We would 
thus be afforded the opportunity to tell 
you why we pursue a certain policy, or 
to change our policy, if we are wrong. 

I was tremendously interested, as I 
came West on this trip, in reading the 
report prepared by Mr. Peet on “The 
Balance Sheet of the Electrical Indus- 
try,” Showing the total production of 
the electrical manufacturers as being 
something like $1,400,000,000. And 
when you think that of that amount the 
General Electric Company does three 
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hundred millions of dollars—and that 
is a lot of business, I admit—but it is 
only twenty-two percent of the total— 
and the business of the General Electric 
Company and the Westinghouse Com- 
pany together is only thirty-three per- 
cent of the total—it is very illuminating. 

I don’t know of any industry that is 
more widely distributed among the 
manufacturers, than is the electrical in- 
dustry, and this means greater competi- 
tion and greater effort upon the part of 
each of us to do a better job in the 
interests of the public. 

I wish, in this connection, to speak a 
word about business in general, and the 
conditions in which we are all inter- 
ested. And I was especially interested, 
as I read that report prepared by Mr. 
Peet, which I think is a first class report, 
and one of the best I have seen. It 
merits thoughtful study and attention, 
because it contains the result of a large 
amount of research and study, set up in 
a very clear and lucid manner. I have 
never seen the matter presented in a 
better way. I was interested in seeing 
that the kilowatt hours of energy used 
throughout the United States have in- 
creased this year some twelve percent. 


Good Business Ahead 


From almost all factors by which we 
judge business conditions—such as rail- 
road earnings, building activities and 
other things, it is shown that there has 
been an increase in the first six or seven 
months of this year, over the same per- 
iod of last year, and there seems to be 
no difficulty upon the horizon to dampen 
our enthusiasm with reference to the 
business outlook. 

It seems perfectly clear that the busi- 
ness outlook in America is sound, and 
that we may look forward to increasing 
business. I think that is true generally, 
but I think it is particularly true of the 
electrical industry, because new uses are 
being found for electrical apparatus not 
only in the home but in the workshop. 

Therefore, I come, from that, very 
easily to the question of the place of the 
electragist in this great industry. 

The electrical industry is a great in- 
dustry, its four component parts being, 
as your president said, the central sta- 
tion, which has been organized for some 
time as a strong national organization 
—in fact, I know of no organization in 
any other industry, that so well mobi- 
lizes the strength of its associates on 
any problem that arises in the industry. 
From the standpoint of investment, they 


are, of course, the leading interest in 
the electrical industry. 


The electrical manufacturers have 
formed themselves into several differ- 
ent divisions, but this fall they plan a 
consolidation in one national manufac- 
turers’ association. The electrical manu- 
facturers, as your president said, have 
always cooperated with the electragists, 
the contractor-dealers, because their in- 
terests have been largely identical and 
it has been largely through the electra- 
gists that the points of contact have been 
established with the public. 


Jobbers’ Problem 
And then there are the jobbers. I 


have attended many meetings of the 
jobbers—one only recently—and I think 
for the last twenty-five years—maybe 
that is a little exaggeration, but by and 
large it is true—they have had on the 
program the subject, “Does the Jobber 
Perform an Economic Service, and Will 
He Continue in the Picture?” Of course, 
so far, they have answered that in the 
afirmative. But that question is in their 
minds, and they in time must justify 
their existence. 

That question never arises with the 
electragist. He has a service to perform 
and is of use, and as long as old homes 
and old work-shops, or new homes and 
new work-shops must be made ready for 
electrical appliances, motors, and so 
on, just so long will the electragist be 
of service to the community. And he 
performs an economic service, really, 
that cannot be dispensed with, no mat- 
ter what form society may take. That 
service is indispensable. 


Gaining Respect 


We all want to feel that the work we 
are doing is worth while, because only 
in that way can we do our best work, 
and as we do our best work we will gain 
the respect, not only of the electrical 
industry, but of the respective communi- 
ties in which we perform our services. 

Then, uniting these four branches of 
the industry, is the Society for Electrical 
Development. 

I am not going to speak, at length, 
of the work of this organization, because 
you have come into close contact with it. 
Through its efforts the electrical leagues 
have been established in different cities, 
and they, I think, are of great import- 
ance, because they bring home to the 
members of the various associations in 
the local communities the solidarity of 
their interests. 


—— 


They, then, can speak with one voice, 
to the community which they serve, of 
the need for more outlets, more con. 
venience outlets, and the greater use of 
electrical apparatus and devices. And 
they can speak with each other of the 
need of cooperation in the industry, that 
is going to bring about results in the 
best manner. 

From all this it would seem to me 
that the Association of Electragists, In. 
ternational, has a better chance than 
any of them—except possibly, the Na. 
tional Electric Light Association—be. 
cause you bring together men who are 
operating in local communities, so that 
when you meet you can exchange ex- 
periences frankly and fully, which 
makes the best basis for mutual help. 
fulness and cooperation. One must 
necessarily feel, in order to speak 
frankly with another person, that the 
information that he gives is not going to 
be used to his disadvantage in competi- 
tion. And the very fact that your points 
of contact with each other are not going 
to be antagonistic, but are going to be 
friendly contacts, will lend themselves 
to the building up of a stronger and a 
better association for mutual helpful- 
ness. 

Mutual Help 


And what that means is this: That if 
one contractor in a particular commun- 
ity works out something that is good, 
and tells about it in another commun- 
ity which is not in competition with 
him, of course what he is really doing is 
making his local efficiency a national 
efficiency. And that could not be done 
except through the medium of such 
meetings as you have here, and as you 
have from year to year. It is only in 
that way, when you go to people and 
can see them face to face and can feel 
that you can have perfect confidence in 
them, that you are going to begin to ex- 
change ideas and trade secrets, if you 
will. You are going to give out these 
ideas and information in the same spirit 
in which you receive them. 

Of course, that is the best basis for 
mutual helpfulness and cooperation in 
society. 

And it seems to me that you have the 
basis for that sort of thing, in your 
assaciation to a greater extent than al- 
most any other I know of, with the ex- 
ception of the N. E. L. A. And it 
seems to me that that is going to be one 
of the great elements upon which the 
strength of your association is going to 
rest in the future. 
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In the introduction of electricity a 
umber of safeguards were placed about 
it, which were called minimum require- 
ments. Now, those were absolutely es- 
gntial then, and are now. But, of 
course, the danger of minimum require- 
ments is the fact that they are so apt to 
become the maximum, also. 


| remember my own experience, some 
years ago, When I was building a house. 
| was very careful to specify certain 
things that were to go into the house. 
| didn’t know anything about them ex- 
cept what I had read in the advertise- 
ments of the people who made them, 
and who believed in them because they 
did make them. But I was convinced, 
and so I specified those things, and 
when the architect, or the contractor 
said, “Well, so-and-so is just as good,” 
I replied, “Well, I don’t know about 
that, but I do know about this, and I 
would like to have this put into my 
house.” Then they said, “What about 
the electrical wiring and conduit, and 
so forth?” To which | replied, “Oh, 
that is all right—anything that will pass 
the Underwriters’ specifications will 
satisfy me!” 


Minimum Standards 
Now just think of that! If I, in the 


electrical business, said that, what can 
be expected of people who, presumably 
know even less than I did? 


And that is exactly the danger of 
minimum requirements. They become, 
also, the maximum. And then the con- 
tractors are going to work to that and 
you have a basis of competition with 
each other, not on how well the thing 
can be done, not how satisfactory the 
service can be made, but on how low 
the cost can be made. 


It seems to me that that puts com- 
petition on the most destructive basis 
that you can have—the price basis only 
—where you do not have a basis of 
craftsmanship, of good service, of good 
material, where you don’t go to see the 
man who is spending his money, and 
say to him, “I would like to prove to 
you that this thing is worth paying two 
dollars more for it, in order to get this 
particular installation, because I am go- 
ing to give you a better article, that will 
last you longer.” 


It seems to me that you have got to 
put more emphasis on craftsmanship, 
and I find, in my own experience that if 
you, yourselves, are convinced that you 
are giving a better article and better 








High Lights From Mr. 
Swope’s Address 


“The danger of minimum re- 
‘ quirements is that they may become 
also the maximum. Then the con- 
tractors have as a basis of competi- 
tion only how low the cost can be 
made.” 

“Your association (the A. E. I.) 
has a basis for mutual helpfulness to 


a greater extent than any except the 
N. E. L. A.” 


“There should be, not only a fair 
price for good material and good 
service, but also a fair profit. If 
the electragist will learn that it will 
greatly decrease the percentage of 
his business mortality.” 


“There is no difficulty about se- 
curing business at a profit. It de- | 
pends largely on the acumen, the 
enthusiasm and the spirit of the con- 
tractor himself.” 


“The danger to the business is 
due to the fellows whe don’t know 
their costs and then wage their com- 
petition upon a price basis.” 


“Your association will become 
stronger and more important and 
membership in it will become a hall- 
mark of standing.” 























service, you can easily convince your 
customer that that is true, and the pub- 
lic is perfectly willing and able to pay 
a fair price for a good article and good 
service. 

And there should not only be a fair 
price for good material and good ser- 
vice, but also a fair profit. If the 
electragist—and this is not only true of 
electragists, but is true generally—will 
learn that, of course it is going to 
strengthen him individually and his or- 
ganization tremendously. And it is go- 
ing to decrease the percentage of mor- 
tality very much indeed. 

There is a most important problem 
that your association is trying to solve. 
I say “trying” advisedly, because it 
seems that no matter how hard we try, 
this educational work must always con- 
tinue, educating people not only among 
the electragists, but among the electri- 
cal manufacturers, the electrical job- 
bers, and among other industries as 
well. It is the matter of the cost of con- 
ducting a business. So many people 
will say, “Well, if I don’t get this job, 
my overhead is just the same, and so I 


won’t put any overhead on this.” And 
then there are other factors that are just 
as obvious as that, and just as often 
recurring. 

But, of course no business can really 
be put on a sound basis that does not 
recognize the various elements of cost— 
and not only recognize them, but put 
them in their figures, and add them up 
and then add a reasonable profit to that 
figure. 

There is no difficulty about securing 
the business at a profit. It depends, 
largely, on the acumen, the enthusiasm 
and the spirit of the contractor himself. 


Now your association is doing some- 
thing that no one of you can do indi- 
vidually. We have the same kind of a 
cost-finding committee in the work of 
the manufacturers, to educate the manu- 
facturers as to what these real elements 
of cost are. You would be surprised 
to know how many manufacturers dis- 
regard them and do not put the proper 
emphasis upon the element of cost on 
the different lines they manufacture. 


Price Competition 


There is nothing more essential, if 
you are going to have a balance sheet 
that is satisfactory to you and are going 
to continue to prosper in business. 


And remember that the danger in a 
business is not from the fellows who get 
too rich and too large. The danger to 
a business is the fellows who don’t know 
their costs, and then wage their com- 
petition upon a price basis, which al- 
ways brings about a chaotic condition 
in the industry, due to the lack of 
proper vision on their part. 

Those among the manufacturers and 
those among the electragists who are 
making money, are doing so because 
they know their costs. The fellows 
whom you have to worry about are those 
who don’t know what their costs are. 
So it seems to me that that is a great 
educational work that your association 
is doing. 

These few thoughts that I have ex- 
pressed have been amplified by listen- 
ing to the splendid address of your 
president, this morning, and reading the 
report prepared by Mr. Peet. That 
shows me what splendid constructive 
work your association is doing. 

It seems to me that all those in your 
trade should know what you are doing, 
and should become members of your 
association. But those of you who are 
members don’t need to worry about 
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those who do not realize the work that 
your association is doing, but with your 
association made up of the strongest 
electragists of the country, it will be- 
come stronger and more important be- 
cause of that fact ,and membership will 
become a hall-mark of standing. 

Don’t you see, too, that one of our 
first points of contact, in the electrical 
industry, with the prospective house 
owner, or factory owner, is through the 
electragist? 

Upon the electragists largely depends 
the idea that the public will have of the 
electrical industry as a whole. So that 
we regard the electragists as a very 
important part of the industry. 

Often it has been said that the electra- 
gists ought to sell the fixtures and the 
things that go on the end of their 
wires. And the more I think of it the 
more plausible it seems, because with 
the plumber, for instance, his piping, 
of course, cannot be used unless fixtures 
are attached. And in our business the 
element of esthetic considerations is of 
importance, and we must take into con- 
sideration the individual preferences of 
those who are going to use our work. 


Public Contact 


But one of the most important factors 
that we must consider is that the first 
contact of the electrical industry with 
the public is through you. After the 
job is completed, and its standard is 
high, and you take some pride in it, 
you should be able to go to the home 
owner and say, “I did this job and I am 
proud of it. If there is anything in 
connection with it that is not right, if 
you will let me know I will be glad to 
correct it. If there are any additions or 
other fixtures that you want, I will be 
glad to serve you.” 

Now, of course, that is going out into 
the merchandising end of the business, 
and perhaps it is a little further afield 
from your efforts than has been thought 
best, but it seems to me that it is legiti- 
mate, and the cooperation of central 
stations will be tremendously helpful. 

All of this work, it seems to me your 
association has a great opportunity to 
do. The future holds forth great possi- 
bilities in the use of electricity. 

I feel that your association is treat- 
ing this subject in a broad and compre- 
hensive manner, so that, eventually you 
will become one of the most important 
links in the electrical industry, which 
your association is doing so much to 
envisage and to realize. 





Municipal Inspector Urges Architects to Put 
Outlets in All Their Plans 


Installations Should Be Planned Not Only for Electric Current But 
Also for Real Electric Service and Architects Are Asked to 
Co-operate for This With Contractors 


A * unusual example of how in- 


spectors may work with electrical 
contractors in bringing home to archi- 
tects their duty to clients in providing 
for electric service in buildings took 
place recently in Orlando, Fla., where 
H. N. Lang, municipal electrical inspec- 
tor, sent a letter dealing with this to all 
architects in the city. With the letter 
went a copy of the standard architects’ 
electrical specifications as approved by 
the National Association of Municipal 
Electricians. 

The letter read: 

“It has been suggested that buildings 
not only be wired for electric current, 
but for electric service. This excellent 
idea should be in mind when laying 
out plans for an electric lighting job. 

“Nearly everyone uses an electric 
iron, and an outlet or two for these de- 
vices at convenient locations should be 
provided. These outlets should be 600- 
watt wall receptacles and a separate 
circuit installed for them only. 

“Ample provision should be made for 
wall receptacles to be located in places 
convenient for vacuum cleaners, a 
number of receptacles provided in the 
living rooms for stand lamps; in dining 
room for percolators, toaster, etc.; in 
bedrooms for electric fans, curling 
irons, etc. At least one receptacle 
should be provided in the bath room, 
the proper number of lights placed in 
basements, attics, closets, etc. Provision 
should be made for running circuits for 
small motors, if they are at all likely to 
be used, and if electric stoves and sta- 
tionary heaters are to be installed, mains 
of ample capacity should be provided. 

“These suggestions are respectfully 
submitted to you with the thought that 
the ideas contained therein might be of 
service in obtaining for your clients 
more complete and thereby safe electri- 
cal work. It is almost certain that most 
of the utilization appliances mentioned 
above are eventually going into the 
premises, and if outlets are not pro- 
vided, it will surely result in numerous 
cords being run over the house pro- 
ducing a condition as unsightly as it is 
dangerous. 

“When electrical work is installed 


correctly there is no fire hazard, but de. 
fective work is a constant source of 
such hazard. The latest annual bulletin 
on fire losses, published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, states that 
of the enormous loss, a large percentage 
was due to electrical causes, and the im. 
proper use of electrical heating appara. 
tus was responsible for most of the 
destruction accredited to electric cur. 
rent. 

“With these facts in mind, it is our 
belief that the architect will be justified 
in recommending to owners that the ad- 
ditional expense of providing addi- 
tional circuits and receptacles for at- 
tachment plugs to care for various ap- 
pliances, pays dividends in service and 
safety. 

“We trust that these suggestions will 
be taken in the spirit in which they are 
given, and that you will co-operate with 
us for safety in electrical construction. 





An All-Electric Village 


One of the most interesting electrical 
installations in England or for that mat- 
ter anywhere else came about as a result 
of opposition to the use of electricity. 
When the Eltham (England) housing 
scheme of the Woolwich Borough Coun- 
cil was first proposed it was the inten- 
tion to provide electricity for lighting 
only. Gas was to be installed for cook- 
ing with solid fuel grates for heating in 
conformity with orthodox practice in 
England. The gas supply company re- 
fused nine-tenths of the loaf unless they 
were given the odd fraction also. Rather 
they declined it with the intention that 
their electrical competitors should go 
hungry. In other words they would not 
lay mains to supply gas for cooking un- 
less they were given the lighting busi- 
ness also. Similar tactics had been suc- 
cessful elsewhere but the Woolwich 
Borough Council was evidently made of 
sterner stuff. They went ahead with 
the housing scheme substituting elec- 
tricity for gas for cooking. Today with 
well over 600 houses erected, there is 
still not a single gas main supplying 
any of these houses, according to The 
Electrical Times. 
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CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION OF ALL ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





Products Total 
Not for Distribu- of Interest to 
CLASS OF PRODUCTS Total Production by Manufacturers Exports tion through Contractor- 
Contractor- Dealer 
Dealer 
Generating Apparatus (Other than automotive and self con- | 
tained plants).................6. ese eeseen ee eeees | 22,743,565 
Automotive Generators and motors for charging, lighting and 
ee Oe ee ee eo Ee Re EE | $4,527,062 
Self contained power & lighting outfits (suchas farm lighting 
I advent co mou aga nicl muse tic a cael A oes te RNG a a na 7,165,305 
Generating appars tus UTE CIE 6 oe inte nreieueanenes 14,635,777 99,071,710 5,099,585 SS ,972,125 5,000,000 


Transformers, induction voltage regulators and current limit- 
RNIN «ws cen aes se miast 5s Sete ee 

Rotating converting apparatus .................2.2005- 

NE SRO a. 5 3:5) See ae eV es eae Ae ola are Grow wet 


59,114,722 
7,304,964 
33,176,615 99 596,301 
Motors: Fractional horsepower .... .. 
Over one horsepower ... 


23,939,172 
60,838,538 





G6, 706,254 


75,590,047 


17,300,000 





= ilway and vehicle motors . 10,586,043 
SSRIS 12,053,861 
poe ae ee ee 13,824,932 121,242,546 9,037 ,738 61,204,808 51,000,000 
Electric locomotives: Mining, Industrial & Railways .. 6,817,011 3,314,367 3,502,644 
Batteries, Parts & Supplies: 
ee ree ee er. Pe 92,843,390 
NI 2a va alias yn gta Maen ks beste snarcita aes kos 31,787 ,077 124,630,467 3,616,842 105,413,625 15,600,000 
Carbons: Electrodes, brushes & specialties ............... 14,745,541 2,317,495 11,928,046 500 ,000 
Search lig shts, flood lights; motion picture, photo engraving 
ere eer er eee 2,478,988 366,298 1,612,690 500,000 
Incandescent Lamps: Tungsten (not including miniature)....| 54,179,645 
Carbon (not including miniature) ................---. 1,571,333 
Automobile (not including miniature) .............. 11,354,546 
SE RO asc ok Coe R pike ace ® ee eee ee 4,860,701 71,966,225 1,427 324 15,538,901 55,000,000 
Vacuum tubes, X-Ray and Radio tubes ............... 10,672,551 2,672,551 8,000,000 
Rectifying Apparatus Tisha cael ie absitviterioicanta ka) vider ae 4,251,495 3,751,495 500,000 
Radio apparatus (both telephone and wireless) . 44,176,298 3,448,112 10,728,186 30,000 ,000 
ee eee Perr rae 90,857 ,998 1,124,565 84,733 ,433 5,000,000 
Telegraph apparatus ............... ie emma a 2,085 ,854 690,112 1,395,742 
Fire Alarm apparatus................ caine seats 2,639,919 1,339,919 1,300,000 
Industrial Apparatus & appliances ...... 20,304,145 214,068 15,090,077 5,000,000 
Household appliances: 
Vacuum Cleaners & Washing Machines ...... 39,068,758 
eee ee yee 8,198,941 
IIIb oi:i.ce nck ecu sin oA a a ORR as 5,485,893 
Ranges, stoves & hot plates ................. 3,676,645 
NI 6 5 sce iis dea'e Borg. ke, wha nlc ne Res a 2,720,999 
ne ee en ee ee 1,480,395 
Miscellaneous household devices 6,370 ,453 67 ,002 ,O84 1,840,332 65,161,752 
Meters, indicating instruments, relays.................... 28,221,484 1,545,914 25,675,570 1,000,000 
DE en ee ee ere 31,831,251 1,695,167 30,136,084 
Switch boards, panel boards; cabinets, circuit breakers and 
ak pe al ce ac Idd acre Regs ae ot Se esta A 59,396,199 3,463,972 35 1932 ,227 20,000,000 
maway siemnls & MEtAchONOOED ...... 5 «2 55 ccc cesccnenes 4,465,648 733,537 3,732,111 
er 8,796 ,369 1,972,800 6,823 569 
Electric signs(See also Subsidiary Products of other industries) 991,030 891,030 100,000 
oo Or Te 9,245,283 311,467 933,816 8,000,000 
Insulators: Porcelain & composition ...................4. 16,085,964 3,219,159 12,566,805 300,000 
Knobs, tubes & cleats (see also ‘‘Subsidiary Products of 
Co en oo ee 288,118 288,118 
Wiring devices: Lamp sockets & Receptacles, snap switches, 
attachment plugs & plug receptacles, face plates, etc..... 34,966,232 2,968,870 11,997 ,362 20,000,000 
ee ES er ee ee 184,510,010 3,826,640 144.883, 370 35,800,000 
Conduits, underground and interior . 37 500,210 478,083 11,022,127 26,000,000 
Lighting Fixtures: (See ‘‘Subsidiary Products of Other In- 
gg Re oF Se ee ee ae ae ee 10,404,189 652,390 1,751,799 8,000,000 
Signaling apparatus (except railway): Bells, buzzers, gongs, 
annunciators, burglar alarms, push buttons, door open- 
MRM Nc okinea hae as anh bo eee We ees eibs Keren 4,854,107 107,579 746,528 4,000,000 
Other SII, is gc deeucenGsnasmaanvewn as 2,288,197 288,197 2,000,000 
Lightning arresters and choke coils . 3,833,631 615,547 3,028,084 100,000 
Electrotherapeutic apparatus, exclusive of X-Rz ay tubes 
i SNORE GPIWEE TOWING «ook 5k 6 6 ak ces ceccwacoeces 5,991,382 870,639 5,020,743 100,000 
CS SSCOEELEICOE LE OL LEEE PET CEO E TEE 3,642,418 494,327 3,148,091 
All other electrical apparatus and supplies ........... 4,800,144 9,989,049 36,411,095 28,400,000 
Custom work & repairing by manufacturers ......... a | 10,942,327 10,942 ,327 
Subsidiary electrical products of other industries . 82,465,360 23 ,465 ,360 59,000,000 
Total electrical products manufactured ............... | 1,398,058 ,686 | *72,148,232 '1849,812,493 $476,097 ,961 





*Exports. 
TProducts absorbed by power plants, transmission lines. substations, mines, 








industrial power plants, railways, telegraph 


and telephone lines, automotive industry, radio and wireless, assemblies for manufacturing other products, etc. 


tTotal products available for distribution to consumer through retail channels 


















































The Balance Sheet of Distribution 





of Electrical Products 


Report of Trade Policy Committee, A. E. I., Presented at the 
26th Annual Convention of Association of Eleciragists Held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, on August 25, 1926 


By W. CREIGHTON PEET, Chairman 


Trade Policy Committee, Association of Electragists, Int. 


HE Association of Electragists 

maintains that the most economic 
and efficient method of distribution of 
electrical products comes where those 
products move from manufacturer 
through jobber to the contractor and 
dealer and thence to the consumer. 

This is our Trade Policy, and your 
Trade Policy Committee is charged 
with the responsibility of studying the 
conditions which hinder the more com- 
plete realization of that policy. 

Accordingly, your Committee has 
been engaged in a program of economic 
studies, the aim being in each case to 
establish facts on the theory that work- 
able remedies are possible only after a 
thorough examination and diagnosis. 

This report is the result of the fourth 
of such economic researches. 

In the first survey we established 
the fact that manufacturers and job- 
bers are by-passing the contractor- 
dealer; that on many lines of goods 
the margin is not sufficient to provide 
a profit if sold at all aggressively; that 
frequently the manufacturers and job- 
bers are in competition with their cus- 
tomer, the contractor-dealer. 


Trade Policy Goal 
Having established the fact of un- 


satisfactory trade conditions, our next 
move was to determine a goal or ideal 
trade condition and accordingly our 
Trade Policy was proposed and 
adopted by this Association. 

Thereupon, we canvassed the indus- 
try to learn if there was any serious 
obstacle in the way of such a policy 
becoming successful. This was our 
second study which was presented a 
year ago. It revealed a hopeful at- 
titude on the part of the jobbers, but 
an apparent lack of appreciation of the 
contractor-dealer’s economic position 
as a customer. 

It was necessary therefore to deter- 
mine (1) how much contractor-dealers 


purchased annually and how; and (2) 
what competition they were receiving 
from manufacturers, jobbers and cen- 
tral stations. The result of this third 
study was made in the form of an in- 
terim report this spring. A copy of 
this report was sent to every member 
and the executives of all branches of 
the industry. In addition, the press 
devoted liberal space to the report. Up 
to that time it was the biggest thing 
we had attempted, as it involved a na- 
tional, territorial and state analysis of 
thousands of answers to questions 
which your Committee had sent out. 


Electragists’ Place in the Sun 


This brings us to our next, and pres- 
ent, study of finding out the relative 
sizes of the several channels of distri- 
bution and to determine definitely the 
contractor-dealer’s “Place in the Sun.” 

There have been many guesses, but 
so far as we know, this is the first time 
that anyone has attempted to make a 
thorough and careful analysis of the 
situation by going back to original 
sources for the facts and when such 
were not available, to undertake a field 
survey to determine those facts. 

The figures showing manufactured 
output are the latest U. S. Census 
Bureau data and refer to the year 1923. 
Other figures, for the purposes of com- 
parison, were gathered for the same 
year. 

Reports from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce furnished the 
export figures. 

Statistics on the volume of jobbing 
business were furnished by the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers Association. 

Electrical contractor-dealer _pur- 
chases were determined by your Com- 
mittee from original data which it col- 
lected in every state in the Union and 
which for accuracy was checked against 
building report data and other isolated 
statistics that have been published from 
30 


time to time by associations of ap. 
pliance manufacturers and the press, 


Contractor-Dealer Market 
With such statistics, and the back. 


ground of many years experience of all 
those who assisted in this study, it was 
not difficult to arrive at a reasonably 
accurate figure to represent the market 
in which the electrical contractor dealer 
is logically interested. 

While our Committee not infrequently 
found contractor-dealers selling equip- 
ment of a nature that made such sales 
an exception, rather than the rule, we 
did not feel that it was proper to in- 
clude in our market such products as 
the contractor-dealer could not logically 
be expected to handle regularly. If we 
have erred it has been from the side of 
conservatism. 

The basic facts determined by this 
study are contained in a detailed table 
headed “The Channels of Distribution 
of Electrical Products” that is so ex- 
tensive as to require considerable study 
to grasp its many ramifications. We 
have boiled down the result of this 
audit of the market into what we have 
called “The Balance Sheet of Distribu- 
tion of Electrical Products.” 


Total Electrical Products 


The total production of electrical 
products in 1923 was valued by the 
manufacturers at $1,398,058,686. 

Any investigation or study that this 
Committee makes ought, in our opinion, 
to be confined to that market in which 
the contractor-dealer, by virtue of his 
experience, ability or set-up, has a logi- 
cal and reasonable interest. Of course, 
he never can occupy that entire market 
for there are other retail outlets which 
have come to have an equally good 
claim to participation therein. How- 
ever, our studies relate to the entire 
market in which he is interested. 

Obviously he has no interest in the 
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Total 
Electrical Products 
Manufactured 


$1,398,058,686 


wit Output of Electrical Products 
(Manufacturers Values) 


export market which absorbs $72,000,- 
000 worth of electrical products. Nor 
is he interested in the $850,000,000 ab- 
sorbed in commercial telegraph and 
telephone fields, which are operated by 
large utilities; central station generat- 
ing and transmission, equipment, in- 
cluding substations; electrical railway 
supplies and apparatus; naval equip- 
ment; broadcasting and commercial 
wireless equipment; and electrical ap- 
paratus and supplies sold to other 
manufacturers for assembly into their 
products. All of these or approximately 
$922,000,000, are without this survey. 


The Electragists’ Field 


Thus there is removed in all approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the entire output 
of electrical products. The remaining 
third, or $476,097,961, is the propor- 
tion of the manufactured output in 
which the contractor-dealer feels he 
has a legitimate and rightful place. 

How do the manufacturers dispose of 
this half billion dollars worth of goods 
which according to our Trade Policy 
ought to go first through the jobber and 
then to the consumer and dealer in iis 
journey to the user? 

The electrical supply jobbers did a 
business of $312,000,000, but not all 
of it is in this “interest to the con- 
tractor zone.” Approximately $20,- 
000,000 represents trade with automo- 
tive and other fields which, while large- 
ly electrical, is nevertheless entirely 
foreign to our market. There is, there- 
fore, $292,000,000 of the jobbers sales 
left in the “interested field.” 

The contractor-dealers have confessed 
to purchases direct from the manufac- 
turer of approximately 15 per cent of 














Products not 









Contractor- \|of Interestto 
Dealers | Contractor ~ 


 $ 849,812,493 


? Major Classifications of 
Electrical Distribution 


By adding these two, and subtract- 
ing from the total, we learn that the 
manufacturers’ direct sales to central 
station merchandising departments, 
non-electrical jobbers, industrial and 
commercial consumers, non-electrical 
retail outlets and direct retail sales to 


the public amounted to $152,500,000. 








Electrical 


Supply 
Jobbers 


$ 292,000,000 





How the Manufacturer Sells the 
Products Valued at $ 476,000,000 
of Interest tothe Contractor-Dealer 


Thus it seems that the electrical 
supply jobber handles but slightly 
more than 60 per cent of the products 
in which the contractor and retail field 
is interested. 


Jobber’ Distribution 


The contractor-dealers purchase ap- 














THE BALANCE SHEET OF DISTRIBUTION 


Total electrical products manufactured__-_ 


Products not intended for retail distribution: 


Exports 


Products absorbed in power plants, transmission 
lines, substations, mines, industrial power plants, 


railways, 


telephone and telegraph 


automotive industry, radio and wireless, naval 
equipment, assemblies for manufacture of other 


SOREN, GO. cccnenncecnenncnnce 





Balance for retail distribution of interest to con- 


tractor-dealers 


Manufacturers: 


Sold by manufacturers direct through central sta- 
tions, non-electrical jobbers, industrial and com- 
mercial consumers, non-electrical retail outlets, 


and direct retail sales to public_____~ 
Sold by manufacturers direct to contractor-dealers__ 


Balance distributed through jobbers__ ~~~ 


Electrical Supply Jobbers: 


Total volume of business_____-__-~---~~-~ 





Deduct business not of interest to contractor-dealers: 
Automotive business, batteries, auto lamps, mining 


equipment, electric railway business, etc.._—~-~ 


Jobbers’ sales through central stations, non-electrical 
stores, industrials, retail sales and courtesy dis- 


Counts ...cn0ce0= — ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Jobbers’ sales through contractor-dealers__ 


Contractor-Dealers: 


Total volume of purchases___......~~~-- 
Purchased direct from manufacturers_—_—-~ 


Total purchased from jobbers__.....~~-~- 
their total purchases, or $31,500,000. 


Re a $1,398,058,686 
<scneaiiaiit $ 72,148,232 
industry, 
xi eineleiateini 849,812,493 921,960,725 
ienideddeatannamitianmaeiad, $476,097,961 
ee ee $152,500,000 
31,500,000 184,000,000 
ee ee ere $292,000,000 
sciinnieaiein ai $312,000,000 
20,000,000 292,000,000 
sitianenendkaai anti taaaaana mia 111,000,000 
jccasiniiadicanensnde tent tanniinmannd 181,000,000 
are $212,500,000 
Seiitaiaaae ela 31,500,000 
sintiaciilaedapencilniaensenciateciailbetinatacaitaateas $181,000,000 
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Dealers 


$ 111000000 


ess 


How the Products valued at 
$ 476000000 of Interest to 
Contractor-Dealer reach theConsumer 


proximately 85 per cent through elec- 
trical supply jobbers. Taking their 
purchases of $181,000,000 from the 
jobbers’ total in the “interested field” 
of $292,000,000, we find that there is 
left $111,000,000 which the jobber 
sells to central stations, non-electrical 
stores and in competition with his cus- 
tomers to industrials over the counter 
and through the route of courtesy dis- 
counts. 

That the contractor-dealer buys but 
15 per cent of his materials and sup- 
plies direct from manufacturer should 
silence the criticism that we have not 
played the game according to our rules. 

The “Balance Sheet” shows that 
there were $152,500,000 worth of ma- 
terials that the manufacturer sold with- 
out the aid of either electrical jobber 
or contractor-dealer, and there was a 
total of $111,000,000 which the jobber 
sold without the aid of the contractor- 
dealer. : 

Competitive Channels 


Two hundred and sixty-three million 
dollars worth of electrical products 
reached their ultimate destination with- 
out passing through the contractor- 
dealer’s hands! 

How did it go, you ask? Well, the 
central station merchandising depart- 
ment sold some, the non-electrical store 
the radio dealer some. How 
large a proportion each of these outlets 
handled we do not know, nor do we 
feel that there should be any complaint 
about their participation in the market 
provided they merchandise in a fair 
manner. 

There is, however, a large part of 
this $263,000,000 which represents di- 


some, 

















Direct from 
Manufacturer 
$ 31500,000 


Contractor~ 
Dealer 

Purchases 

from Electrical Supply Jobbers 


$ 181,000,000 









How the Contractor-Dealer 
Purchases his$212,500000 
of Materials and Supplies 


rect competition by the manufacturer 
and the jobber with the contractor- 
dealer. 

The contractor-dealer absorbs ap- 
proximately 45. per cent of all the ma- 
terials in the groups in which he is 
interested. He would do more except 
that he has the following competition: 


Legitimate Competition 


1. Central station merchandising de- 
partment. 


2. Non-electrical stores 

















Jobbers’ Sales 
to 

Contractor- 

Dealers 


$ 181,000,000 
















The Place of the Contractor- 
Dealer inthe Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’Business of 
$ 312,000,000 


trical retail outlets is bound to be very 
short lived. 

The manufacturer wants to sell more 
of his products, the central stations are 
keen to increase their load and the job- 
ber wants more business. It is the 
opinion of your Trade Policy Commit- 
tee that the electragist, with his daily, 
yes, hourly contact with the consumer, 
his close, intimate and we hope friendly 
contact with the consumer, is in the best 


. TALOUTPUTOF ELECTRICAL JOBBING CONTRACTOR- 
and specialty stores. TO CARICAL PRODUCTS BUSINESS ets 
, ep $1398058,686 $312,000,000 PURCHASES, 
3. Radio stores. eh | $212,500,0 








Illegitimate Competition 














4. Electrical manufac- 
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turers selling direct to con- CONTRACTOR- 
; , DEALER | — 
sumers. $476,097.96 
5. Electrical jobbers 
selling direct to consumers. 
The Jobbers’ Interests 
Our further efforts will 
be to try to understand Yj 
what brought such a situa- /// 
tion about, and how it can Y ify 
be remedied. But as these’ [|// 
figures began to be un- [M7 OFMERESI 
folded to your Committee — | CONTRA TOR~ 
we were particularly at a  |$849812,493 
loss to understand why the 


electrical supply jobber, fff 
two-thirds of whose busi- 


ness comes from the con- 


WU 
YW fff Y ff jj 
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MOT OF INTEREST WLW: Wy 
TOC ONTRACT OR 
$20,000,000 


A Graphically Complete Map of Dis- 
tribution in the Electrical Industry 








and most strategical position to bring 
about the increase in business desired 
at the most economical cost. 
Price Concessions 
Direct solicitation of retail sales 
by the manufacturer’s or jobber’s 
representatives is not only uneconom- 





tractor-dealer, should jeop- 
ardize that business by 
competing with this cus- 
tomer, more especially 
when it is understood that 
the jobber’s trade with cen- 
tral stations and non-elec- 





EXPORTS 
$72,148,232 





ical from the standpoint of retail dis- 
tribution, but sets up a competition 
between such manufacturers or job- 
bers themselves which invariably re- 
sults in the giving to the consumer of 
unwarranted price concessions which 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Electragist Wiring Standards Will 
Be Created by A. E. I. 


Approval of Recommendation that Association Prepare Spe- 
cifications for High Grade Wiring Comes as Climax to Con- 
vention that Concentrated on Subject of Higher Standards 


EMBERS of the Association of 

Electragists, International, are to 
have a powerful means of promoting 
high grade wiring installations as the 
result of action taken by the 1926 con- 
yention of the association. It is to con- 
sist of the development by the A. E. I. 
of specifications which will provide in 
all types of wiring the greatest perman- 
ence, eficiency and adequacy and which 
will be known as “The Electragist 
Standards for Wiring Specifications.” 


The subject was discussed at the final 
session of the Cedar Point meeting, be- 
ing introduced there by Arthur L. Ab- 
bott, technical director of the A. E. L., 
and its unanimous approval by the 
delegates came as a fitting climax to a 
convention whose keynote all along had 
been the raising of the standards for 
wiring. 

After considerable favorable discus- 
sion from the floor the following resolu- 
tion, offered by A. Penn Denton, Kan- 
sas City, was unanimously approved: 


“WHEREAS the tendency in wiring 
practice for years has been, under Na- 
tional Electrical Code standards, to es- 
tablish a minimum standard only, and 


“WHEREAS there is a growing need 
for standards which will provide, in all 
types of wiring, permanence, efficiency 
and adequacy, and 


“WHEREAS such standards will give 
to the contractor a means of selling a 
quality service for which he may re- 
ceive compensation on a basis of general 
excellence rather than original cost 
alone. 


“Therefore Be It, 


“RESOLVED, That this association 
declare itself for such a standard of 
wiring specifications and authorize the 
appointment of @ specifications commit- 
tee which shall prepare an Electragist 
Standard for Wiring Specifications, 
based on permanence, efficiency and 
adequacy, but which shall not in any 


-way affect our full and hearty support 


of the standards given us in the Na- 
tional Electrical Code.” 


The advantages of having such “Elec- 
tragist Standards” and the methods by 
which they may be worked out were 
explained by Mr. Abbott in the follow- 
ing short paper presented to the meet- 
ing: 

Ever since the early days of the 
National Electrical Code it has been 
the custom of the contractor to 
write into his proposals the sentence 
“All work will be done in accordance 
with the requirements of the National 
Electrical Code.” Technically, this was 
entirely unnecessary, because the Code 
had to be complied with if there was 
any inspection, but the contractor felt 
the need of some guarantee of excel- 
lence. 


Ten or fifteen years ago, electrical 
construction work had developed to the 
point where practice had become fairly 
well crystalized. A group of real en- 
gineers had also been developed by and 
in the contracting business. These men 
have had very definite ideas as to what 
constitutes good practice in electric 
wiring, and they have fully realized 
that most installations could not be 
classified as high grade unless they 
went considerably beyond the Code re- 
quirements in certain respects. Never- 
theless, no other guarantee of excel- 
lence has been available than the ref- 
erence to the Code standards, it being 
manifestly impossible for the contractor 
to write his own standards of good 
practice into every proposal. 


The proposal is therefore offered that 
the Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national, undertake the work of pre- 
paring specifications’ for high grade 
wiring, to be known as the “Electra- 
gist Construction Standards for Wiring 
Installations.” 

The basic considerations in formulat- 
ing the specifications would be safety 
to life and property, permanency, ade- 
quacy and cost. 
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The National Electrical Code has 
confined itself largely to rules covering 
methods of installing all kinds of ma- 
terials. Any Electragist Standards 
would necessarily comply with all Code 
rules, but would define the application 
of such installation methods for deter- 
mining the best types of electrical con- 
struction commensurate with the char- 
acter of the buildings to be wired. 

The work is primarily for the bene- 
fit of the contractor and should, there- 
fore, be undertaken by this association 
as the representative of the contracting 
branch of the electrical industry. The 
high-grade engineers developed by the 
contracting business are fully compe- 
tent to do this work, involving, as it 
does, at every point the striking of a 
fine balance between cost and value. 

The outstanding result to be accom- 
plished by this plan will be the creation 
of definite standards for high grade 
installations. It is safe to say that prac- 
tically all electragists desire to have the 
reputation of doing quality work only; 
the “Standards” will have a real value 
to the contractor as indicating precisely 
what is to be regarded as quality con- 
struction. The contractor can write into 
his proposal the wording, “All work 
will be done in accordance with the 
‘Electragist Standards’;” this will mean 
very definitely that he proposes to do 
a job which will be first class in every 
particular. 

Since the adoption of the name 
“Electragist” it has been our aim to 
make this word mean to the public a 
business organization subscribing to a 
super-code of business ethics and adher- 
ing closely to the best business practice; 
the term “Electragist Standards” will 
immediately be recognized by the pub- 
lic as synonymous with the best class 
of construction, and our adoption of the 
exclusive designation “Electragist” will 
be justified before the public by the 
translation of our ideals into the tan- 
gible form of safe, permanent, adequate 
and economical installations. 
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Manufacturers’ Exhibition 


Second only to the convention program in interest and 
educational value was the great manufacturers’ exhibition 
which occupied half the floor of the convention hall at the 
Electragists Cedar Point meeting, and which was a center 
of attraction for the delegates throughout the five days of 
the meeting. The success of the exhibition was directly due 
to the fine co-operation of nearly all the prominent manu- 
facturers in the field and the hard work of the Exhibition 
Committee, composed of William G. Campbell, chairman, 
Samuel A. Chase, Dwight R. G. Palmer, J. O. Wetherbie 
and Martin J. Wolf. 


List of Exhibitors 


A-A Wire Company, Inc. The Edwin F. Guth Company 

Frank Adam Electric Company Mutual Electric & Machine Company 
American Circular Loom Company National Metal Molding Company 
Appleton Electric Company Rawiplug Company or 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co. Reynolds Spring a Div. 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Company Sree : 5 & Com 

de = Simplex Electric — 


quare D Compan 
Central Tube Company — Expansion Bolt Company 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Company Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc. 
Corporation Tollner Electric Company, Inc. 
Company Triangle Conduit Company 
» Inc, Union Metal Mfg. Company 
Manufacturers Ass’n. Ven Cleef Brothers 
ecord V. Fittings Compan 
1 Telephone Mfg. Company Wasoworth Elec, Mfg. ig. Company 
Pottery Wakefield Brass 
Manufacturing Company James H. Ward & Son, Ens. 
en Electric Company Wedge Thread Protector Compan 
Gillinder Brothers, Inc. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Graybar Electric Company Westinghouse Lamp Company 
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John Wilhelm, Brooklyn 


N every association there are a number of ‘‘ regulars,’’ 
men who attend every meeting, serve on committees 
and are always willing to work for the com- 

mon good. In Brooklyn one of these men is John Wil- 
helm, whose ability and willingness have contributed 
much to the success of the contractors’ organization 
there and that of the contractors’ group of the New 
York Electrical Board of Trade. He was born in New 
York in 1886 but moved to Brooklyn with his parents in 
1890. Upon graduating from Manual Training High 
School he entered the employ of F. G. Blanchard, one 
of the first electrical contractors in the community. 
During 1909 he entered the contracting field for him- 
self and one of his initial activities was selling lamps. 
He was, in fact, one of the first to hold a lamp contract. 
It was not until 1920 that he opened a retail store, but 
he has maintained it most successfully since then. He 
is also one of Brooklyn’s foremost radio retailers. As 
was noted above, he has long been prominent in asso- 
ciation work. He has been a member of the Brooklyn 
Electrical Contractors’ and Dealers’ Association for 
many years and served as its president during 1921. For 
the last fifteen years he has been a member of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development and for the last two 
years a member of the New York Electrical Board of 
Trade. 
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George Andrae, Milwaukee 


OUGH George Andrae did not graduate from the 

electrical engineering course at the University. of 

Wisconsin until 1916, he has been actively identi- 
fied with electrical work since 1910, having worked as a 
helper on housewiring for a year at that time. He was 
born in Milwaukee in 1893, was educated there and at 
the University of Wisconsin and spent three and one-half 
years witb the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company in engineering and sales work. In 1920 he 
returned to Milwaukee to enter the firm of the Herman 
Andrae Electrical Company. At this time the company 
inaugurated a merchandising policy but after a thorough 
trial of it, decided to confine its efforts to contracting. 
The company now employs a force of from 75 to 100 
persons all through the year and maintains its own 
building with office and estimating room in front, and 
shop, stockroom and garage in the rear. The business 
includes motor repair and rewinding work. Mr. Andrae 
is prominent in local association work, serving at the 
present time as vice president of the Electrical Con- 
tractors-Dealers Association of Milwaukee, as director of 
the Electrical League of Milwaukee and as a member of 
the construction industries committee of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. 
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A Simplified Method for Estimating 
Labor on Large Wire" 


wire with great accuracy it would be 
necessary to take into account the total 
length of the cable, the horizontal and 
vertical lengths of the conduit, the num- 
ber of elbows in the conduit run, the 
location of the elbows, the point at 
which the cable is to be fed into the 
conduit, and a number of other variable 
conditions. A method could undoubt- 
edly be devised which would take all 
these factors into account and which 
would therefore be very accurate. Such 
a method would be of value in studying 
the general problem, but it would be of 
no practical value in estimating because 
its use would require a great deal too 
much time. The labor on large wire is 
usually only a small percentage of the 
total labor on a job and hence the esti- 
mator would not be justified in spend- 
ing perhaps two or three hours in com- 
puting the labor on this one item. It 
is better practice to use a simple method 
even though the results may be only 
approximately correct. 


I’ order to estimate the labor on large 


To use one average figure for all runs 
of a given size of wire is too rough an 
approximation. The method given in 
the A. E. I. Estimating Manual of fig- 
uring labor on a given size of wire at 
a fixed labor unit per 1,000 feet, plus a 
fixed allowance per run, keeps much 
closer to the actual facts and gives a 
closer approximation to correct results. 
The principle of this method has not 
been questioned. 

It is our desire to simplify the meth- 
ods given in the Manual whenever this 
can be done without interfering with 
their accuracy. The method for large 
wire labor is not at all complicated, yet 
it does require for each size of wire 
making two entries on the pricing sheet, 
looking up two labor units and making 
two calculations. 

Assuming the accuracy of the original 
method and data in the Manual, for a 
run of a certain size of wire requiring 
say 300 feet, there are two labor items: 
the length multiplied by the hours per 
1,000 feet, and the constant time per 


* Address presented at 26th annual convention, 
A. E. I, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT, 
Technical Director, A. E. I. 


run. If these two times are added to- 
gether we will have the total time for 
a 300-foot run. This total time divided 
by .3 gives us the total time per 1,000 
feet. This, however, applies only to a 
300-foot run. For example: 


. 


No. 4/0 
300 ft. at 23 Hrs. per 1,000 ft....... 6.9 Hrs. 
Be SIMI \ pusdensbtaivesaebizeditczancsae icant anh minnted 5.0 


eee ene Serve 11.9 
Total Hrs. per 1,000 ft. (11.9—.3) 39. 

Now it is clear that if on a certain 
job we have 900 feet of this wire, di- 
vided into three runs each 300 feet long, 
we may apply the figure found as above 
for the total time per 1,000 feet. 

Going a step further, if the 900 feet 
of wire is divided into three runs of un- 
equal length, but all of such length as 
to take the same “constant time per 
run,” we may find the average length 
of run, which is 300 feet, and we still 
may apply to the entire 900 feet of wire 
the total hours per 1,000 feet for a 
300-foot run. 


It is evident, however, that the time 
computed above for total labor per 
1,000 feet cannot be applied in the case 
where a part of the runs are short, tak- 
ing the lower constant time, and the 
remaining runs are long and take the 
higher constant time, even though the 
average length of run may still be 300 
feet. 


In order to take care of this condi- 
tion, which will frequently exist, a 
table has been worked out which is pre- 
sented herewith. This table gives the 
total labor in hours per 1,000 feet for 
average run lengths varying from 50 
feet to 1,000 feet. 

The data in this table is based on the 
assumption that for each size of wire 
and each average length given, a cer- 
tain percentage of the runs will always 
be short and a certain percentage will 
be long. That is to say, it is assumed in 
each case that a certain percentage of 
the runs will take the low constant time 
and a certain percentage will take the 








LARGE WIRE—3 CONDUCTORS PER PIPE 
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Size Average Length of Run—Feet __ 
_— ~ j 
50 75 100 150 200 300 400 600 1,000 
10 15 13 11 9 9 8 7 7 7 
s 18 15 13 11 11 9 8 8 8 
6 20 17 15 13 13 12 11 11 11 
4 23 20 17 15 15 14 13 13 13 
3 25 22 19 17 17 16 15 15 15 
2 27 24 21 19 19 17 16 16 16 
1 32 28 24 22 21 20 19 19 19 
0 39 34 30 26 25 23 22 22 22 
00 46 40 35 31 29 27 26 25 24 
000 52 46 40 36 33 31 29 28 26 
0000 60 52 47 41 38 35 33 31 29 
250000 67 58 52 46 42 39 35 33 31 
300000 74 64 58 51 46 42 39 36 33 
350000 82 70 63 56 51 45 42 | 38 35 
400000 89 76 69 60 55 48 45 41 37 
450000 97 82 75 65 59 52 48 43 39 
500000 106 90 81 70 62 55 52 | 46 41 
600000 126 106 95 80 71 62 58 | 51 44 
700000 150 126 111 92 80 69 63 | 55 47 
750000 164 135 119 98 85 72 65 | 57 48 
800000 180 146 128 105 90 75 | 68 58 49 
| 

900000 215 170 146 118 100 82 72 «| 61 52 
1000000 254 | 197 | 169 | 138 | 110 87 75 | 63 54 
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higher constant time. For example, the 
following data is assumed for No. 4/0: 


labor as calculated by Table 8. This is 


in every case well within the limits of 








AVERAGE LENGTH oF RUNS—FEET 





50 75 100 150 200 300 400 600 1,000 





Percentage of the total number of runs 
taking low constant time 
Percentage of the total number of runs 
taking high constant time...................... 





Selceslhsdhidbalcialsiadomeei 100 


100 100 90 80 70 60 40 0 


0 0 0 10 20 30 40 60 100 





On. the basis of these assumed per- 
centages the total hours per 1,000 feet 
as given in the table may be easily cal- 
culated. 

For an average length less than 50 
feet the 50-foot figure should be used, 
and for any average length over 1,000 
feet the 1,000-foot figure should be 
used. When the average length falls 
between two of the lengths found in 
the table, a figure should be used which 
is roughly proportional to the average 
length. 

The method has been checked by tak- 
ing actual lengths and numbers of runs 
from estimates of ten jobs and calcu- 
lating the labor by the new method 
and by Table 8. The jobs varied in size 
from $2,500 to $50,000. The labor as 
calculated by the new method varied 
from 96 percent to 99 percent of the 


accuracy claimed for Table 8. 

It is to be concluded, therefore, that: 

1. The method is entirely safe for 
general use in place of using Table 8. 

2. As compared with Table 8, the 
new method saves one-half the time in 
estimating. 

3. Further checks are desirable. The 
labor should be calculated both ways, 
and the total lengths, number of runs 
taking the low constant, and number of 
runs taking the high constant should be 
stated for each size of wire. 

The estimator then will divide the 
total length of wire of a given size by 
the number of runs of that size to find 
the average length of run; then find in 
the table the hours per 1,000 feet cor- 
responding to this average length. No 
additional time is to be included for 
“Constant Hours per Run.” 





The Balance Sheet of Distribution 
(Continued from Page 30) 


are disastrous both to the manufacturer 
or jobber and the legitimate retailer, 
the contractor-dealer. 

Such price concessions to the con- 
sumer tend to leave the contractor- 
dealer but one recourse to meet such 
competition—the substitution of com- 
petitively priced products. So long as 
the manufacturer or jobber solicits the 
business of the contractor-dealer’s cus- 
tomer at prices lower than is consist- 
ent with retail selling, there can be 
little complaint against the contractor- 
dealer for seeking his salvation through 
such substitution. 

Furthermore, we believe that manu- 
facturers and jobbers will find after 
deducting the sales expenses and the 
losses occasioned by competitive price 
concessions, that there is little or no 
profit in their sales direct to the users. 
One very excellent example of such un- 
profitable business is that of direct 
motor sales to the users by the manu- 
facturer! 

We are frequently asked by our mem- 


bers if there is not some way by which 
the policy of distribution “from manu- 
facturer through jobber through con- 
tractor-dealer to consumer” can be 
forced upon the other groups of the 
industry. There is but one answer to 
this question—NO! 


The Final Solution 


Unsatisfactory trade policies which 
have grown up are the result of an 
interlocking chain of thoughtless prac- 
tices in which the electragist frequently 
has been as much a party as any other 
group. These unsatisfactory practices 
vary greatly with local conditions, and 
the correction of them lies in an un- 
selfish, broadminded, fair and _ intelli- 
gent effort on the part of our members 
to meet with their jobbers and central 
station representatives. These meet- 
ings should be frequent and whole- 
hearted, and every effort should be 
made to bring out there all the facts. 

If such an effort is made, and the 
electragists display willingness to cor- 
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rect practices on their part which have 
encouraged unsatisfactory distribution 
methods, we are certain that a real 
response will be found from the other 
groups. It will then be a simple pro. 
cedure for each electragist to place his 
support with fair dealing concerns, 


There is no law compelling you to 
trade with concerns whose policies are 
opposed to your interests. You can- 
not, on the other hand, trade with such 
concerns to gain an imagined saving 
of a few dollars on your purchases, 
and expect that the policy they repre. 
sent, and which you complain of, will 
be corrected. 


The final solution of distribution 
problems can never be found unless the 
world were to reach a state of absolute 
stability without progress, without 
change. But interchange of thought 
and a common study of our conditions 
will establish confidence, and a mutual 
respect which is the foundation of fair 
dealing in business. 





One Way to Balance 
Dynamos in Parallel 


Trouble will some time be had in 
getting dynamos in parallel to properly 
share the load. Recently a contractor 
was called to wire for an additional dyn- 
amo in an isolated plant already 
equipped with a 25 K. W. and a 35 K. 
W. unit both compound wound and di- 
rect connected to horizontal slide valve 
engines. The owners had purchased an 
additional compound wound 50 K. W. 
dynamo which the contractor wired to 
the main switch board and provided 
with a new panel with all indicating 
instruments. After the machine had 
been tested it was decided that it be put 
right into service. All circuits checked 
for total load and the proper loads on 
each machine calculated when it was 
found that the new machine was taking 
more than its proportionate load. The 
trouble was located in the equalizer 
lead. After experimenting a little with 
some iron washers, which were placed 
in the equalizer circuit under the lug 
at the switch, it was found that the ma- 
chines could easily be made to share 
their loads properly. In this case five 
ordinary iron washers with a 14-inch 
hole which just slipped over the lug 
bolt were used. Two layers of var- 
nished cambric were applied to the lug 
bolt to insulate it from the washers. 
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How to Lay Out Power Wiring 
According to New Code 


By ROBERT A. GOELLER 


Vice-President, Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., New York 


Since publication of the August issue 
Mr. Goeller has contributed two addi- 
tional diagrams (Nos. 6 and 7) to his 
series which brought out more compre- 
hensively the various regulations of the 
1925 Code pertaining to the protection 
of motors and motor circuits. No. 7 
will appear in the October issue. Study 
of the series will enable the contractor 
with the motor wiring job not only to 
understand more thoroughly the various 
Code rules as applied thereto, but to 
select the most economical permissible 
type of system for various conditions of 
service.—Editor. 





Diagram No. 6 
Diagram No. 6 indicates an A. C. 
motor started and controlled by means 
of an autotransformer such as is gen- 
erally used on motors over 5 H. P. Such 
autotransformers usually have an oper- 
ating handle with starting and running 
positions that is actually a double throw 
switch which in its starting position 
shunts out the running automatic pro- 
tective devices within the compensator 
itself and cuts in the autotransformer 
so that the motor voltage is reduced for 
starting. Once the motor is up to speed 
the handle is thrown quickly into run- 
ning position which connects the motor 
directly across the line, through the 
running automatic protective devices. 

The Code has recognized this practice 
(Section 809 F and G) although it very 
logically sets up safeguards during the 
time that the running protective device 
is shunted out of circuit by requiring 
that the fuse or circuit breaker next 
back on the line must not exceed 500 
per cent. 

Because the starting fuses in the 
branch circuit power panel also protect 
continuously the conductors between 
them and the autotransformer starter it 
is obvious therefore, as these fuses may 
be set up as high as 500 per cent of the 
motor nameplate rating, but usually 
around 300 per cent, that the conductors 
must be of such a size as not to be over- 


fused. 


(Continued from last month) 


To thoroughly understand the follow- 
ing examples it must be first understood 
that the Code recognizes the practical 
condition surrounding starting currents 
and gives consideration to the fact that 
normally their peaks are of short dura- 
tion and that to require conductors of a 
size based on either R. C. or V. C. in- 
sulation for these short peak loads 
would tend to unnecessarily raise the 


cost of installation, Therefore, to per- 
mit the use of fuses that will not con- 
tinually blow during the starting period 
and at the same time keep the conduc- 
tor size down, section 808 e permits the 
fuse to be a maximum of 500 per cent 
of the motor nameplate rating while 
section 808 c permits this conductor to 
be selected on the basis of the conduc- 
tor capacities as given in Column C of 
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Motor STaRTED AT REDUCED VOLTAGE THROUGH AUTOTRANSFOR- 

MER STARTER AND PROTECTED BY Fuses IN BRANCH CiRCUIT 

Power PANEL DURING STARTING PERIOD AND BY AUTOMATIC 

Qvertoap Protective Device IN AUTOTRANSFORMER STARTER 
AND ALSO BY Fuses DvuRING THE RUNNING PEROID 
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When panelboard is within sight 
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of motor, switch shown at auto- 
transformer starter may be 
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omitted if switch is provided in 
branch circuit—1003-h 











General fuse requirements where 


_ of circuit —805-d and 
808-d 


Fuses in ungrounded wires 














change is made in size of wire— 

















805-€ 
Fuse in ungrounded wires of 
circuit—805-d and 808-b 


Conductor size be- 


Branch. circuit definition, 


page 7 








tween mains and 
motor protective 
device—808-a, c 


Fuses’ in ungrounded wires of 
circuit—805-d and 808-b 

Fuses used in addition to auto- 
matic overload protective device ous 
in autotransformer  starter— 


809-b [7] 





f Motor switcH location 
and ampere capacity— 
1003-g 

Fusep SwitcH 

— Enclosed—805-e 

Number of poles—1204-b 

Installation— 805-g, h 

12@2-a, b, c 

Moutting position— 

1203-a 














(see also detailed description of 
Code requirements) 


Protection of shunt cir- 
: cuits—808-f 














Ne veltage )—— 0 | 
Aelease —> 
Protective device for each motor ——*= || Av forransformer Autotransformer Starters, coils and 
over 2 HP—809-b Starter switches, enclosure—1004-b 
=" Cases, construction, mounting —1004c 
Autornatie Overload | Oiltank—1004-d 
ara No Volfage Switch—position—1004-¢ 
Features Number of poles—809-b |9} 
Number of trip coils—805-b 
Setting of overload relays to protect 








Conduit size for conduc- ——— qe! 


tors—Table 1—503-m 


and motor—8o08&- 


Conductor size between starting device 
b 
Conductor not to be overfused—808-c 


Conduit terminal fitting—7o1-n 


Ground wire size based on am 
pere setting of automatic over- 
load protective device—go5-j 

General grounding requirements 


eo 





motor—809-b |6} 

Setting of automatic overload protec- 
tive device to protect conductors— 
808-d 


General—1003-b, c, d 
Special Precautions—3204-a 
Garages— 3306-a 


INSTALLATION OF “imo 
Over 2500 volts —5$004-a 


Terminal block, 
toot-c and 1002-d 
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Table No. 1, Section 610, since tem- 
perature rise is negligible during such 
short periods. 


In the examples we have assumed the 
use of fuses of 300 per cent because 
this is about the ordinary difference be- 
tween starting and running currents of 
motors using this type of starting de- 
vice. The conductors are rubber cov- 
ered. 


ExamMpPLe No. 1 
Case No. 1 


Nameplate rating 23 amps. x 300% 
=69 amps. Section 610 Table 1, Col- 
umn C, 69 amps. require No. 6 wire. 


Now if Section 808 c, did not permit 
of this arrangement, the conductors 
would have to be as follows: 


Case No. 2 


Nameplate rating 23 amps. x 300% 
=69 amps. Section 610, Table 1, Col- 
umn A, 69 amps. require No. 4 wire. 


If a fuse rated above 300 per cent 
but not exceeding 500 per cent was 
used, the wire size would have to be 
figured accordingly, although it is often 
possible to use a fuse larger than 300 
per cent since the nearest conductor size 
selected on the basis of 300 per cent 
often leaves a margin and permits a 
larger size fuse without overfusing the 
conductor. 


After determining the size of the con- 
ductors between the branch circuit 
power panel and starting device, our 
next problem is to find the size of the 
conductors between the autotransformer 
starter and the motor. 


As these conductors are only momen- 
tarily left without the usual protec- 
tion the Code recognizes the limited 
hazard and permits their size to be 110 
per cent of the motor nameplate current 
rating. As Section 809 b, sub par. 1 
permits fuses of 125 per cent of the 
nameplate rating, there are times when 
this fuse size dictates the next size 
larger conductor. Here are examples of 
the selection of conductor sizes between 
the motor running protective device and 
the motor. 


ExaMPLE No. 2 
Case No. 1 
Nameplate rating 20 amps. x 110% 
=22 amps. 
Setting of overload relays 20 amps. 
x 125% =25 amps. 


Nearest size R.C. conductor for both 
case No. 10 gauge, having a capacity 
of 15 amps. (Sec. 610 Col A). 


Case No. 2 


Nameplate rating 22 amps. x 110% 
=24.2 amps. 


Running fuse 22 amps. x 125% 
=27.5 amps. 


In case No. 1, it is seen that the avail- 
able conductor size permits the choice 
of setting the overload relays at 125 per 
cent of the nameplate rating, without 
changing the size of conductors as is 
found necessary in Case No. 2 where, 
should the overload relays be set at the 
maximum rating permissible, the next 
size conductor would have to be used. 
Where, as in this case, one must decide 
whether to choose the larger conductor 
so as to use the maximum fuse size, or 
to reduce the fuse size to protect the 
conductor size based on 110 per cent, 
it would seem better practice to select 
a conductor size that would permit of 
the maximum fuse capacity so as to 
avoid continual blowing from short 
overloads which might soon become a 
nuisance and would naturally overfuse 
the smaller size motor conductors. 


Circuit Breaker as Switch 


While an automatic circuit breaker 
may serve as a switch, under conditions 
set forth in Section 1003 g, it is appar- 
ent that even though the autotransfor- 
mer starter may have overload relays, 
Section 1003 h does not permit them to 
be used except where a switch is also 
provided for their control, and it will 
be noted that several autotransformer 
starters may be grouped under the con- 
trol of one switch if desired. The Code 
recognizes that in most cases this switch 
will be used for disconnecting purposes 
only, and therefore Section 1003 1, per- 
mits it to be of the disconnecting type 
under proper conditions. 

Autotransformer starters having auto- 
matic overload protective devices, such 
as overload relays and trip coils ar- 
ranged to cause the motor to be discon- 
nected from the line in case of over- 
loads, short circuits or other faults are 
in reality circuit breakers as well and 
therefore when used, come under Sec- 
tion 809 b, sub par. 7, insofar as the 
matter of supplemental fuse protection 
is concerned. The Code assumes that 
this type of starter is not free from 
unskilled manipulation and that the 
adjusting of the overload setting by un- 
qualified persons is quite possible. 
Therefore, certain safeguards to meet 
the varying conditions are provided. 
Thus Section 809 b, sub par. 7 provides 
that “Circuit breakers may not be used 


for the running protection of motors 
except (a) where fuses are also pro- 
vided according to subparagraph 1 and 
2 preceding, (b) on main switchboards, 
(c) where otherwise subject to com. 
petent supervision, (d) where next back 
on the line are fuses rated or circuit 
breakers set at not over 300 per cent of 
the motor nameplate rating, or (e) for 
circuits having a maximum capacity 
greater than that for which approved 
fuses are rated.” 

Qualification (a) would naturally 
apply to an installation in small shops, 
manufactories, etc., which due to their 
size would not require an experienced 
electrician. In such cases, fuses would 
be required in addition to the overload 
relays in the autotransformer starter, 
therefore qualification (d) would ap. 
ply and require that the next fuse back 
on the line should not exceed 300 per 
cent of the motor nameplate rating. If 
each branch motor circuit is taken off 
separately from a power panel as out- 
lined. in this diagram and the branch 
circuit fuses for the motor are not over 
300 percent, other fuses will not be re- 
quired as noted in Section 809 b, sub 
par. 7 (a) and the circuit will conform 
to sub par. 7 (d). 

It will be seen from the preceding 
description, that as the autotransformer 
starter usually shunts out the running 
protective devices during the starting 
period, that the motor will be protected 
only by the fuses in the branch circuit 
power panel and therefore comes under 
Section 809 f. Where competent super- 
vision is provided, as in Section 809 b, 
sub par. 7 (c), the fuses in the power 
panel may be a maximum 500 percent 
insteed of 300 percent, and would con- 
form to Section 809 f. 

No voltage protection is usually pro- 
vided in autotransformer starters and 
this circuit is often tapped into for re- 
mote located push buttons and used for 
stopping purposes. Sometimes these 
autotransformer starters are also ar- 
ranged for both starting and stopping. 
In both cases, the Code treats with these 
remote control wires and by referring 
to Section 809 f, it will be noted that 
these conductors are “considered as be- 
ing sufficiently protected by the motor 
circuit protective device required by the 
preceding paragraphs of this section, 
provided they are suitably protected 
from mechanical injury and do not ex- 
tend beyond the machine on which the 
starter may be installed.” 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Graphic Control of Business 


Here Is a Method That Shows at a Glance Whether Both the 


Business and the Individual Job Are in a Healthy Condition 


BOUT eighteen months ago Walter 

H. Taverner, of New York City, 
told in THE ELectRacistT of a system of 
charts he had devised whereby the con- 
dition and progress of each job being 
done by his company was shown in 
graphic form. At the 1925 A. E. I. 
convention he was awarded the McGraw 
certificate of honorable mention for this 
conception of graphic job control. 
Since that time he has extended his sys- 


activities of his business and in a talk 
before the 1926 Cedar Point meeting 
of the Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national, he presented a full and com- 
plete explanation of the system, illus- 
trating it with the series of charts shown 
below. 

It is very easy to see the value of this 
system from the standpoint of the execu- 
tive. Whenever he wishes to ascertain 
the important facts about either the en- 
tire business or some individual job he 


need not wade through colunins of fig- 
ures, first digesting and then analyzing 
them. Everything from current sales to 
weekly payroll on any job is imme- 
diately before his eye and its position 
on the graph indicates whether the con- 
dition is good or bad. More than that, 
if conditions are bad, the graph points 
out the weak spot and does it in time 
for something to be done about it. 

The use and meaning of each chart is 
given in the caption accompanying it. 












tem of graphic charts to include all the 
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Chart No. 1 represents total sales by months and years, 
each line being for a certain year. On the original charts 
each year is given a different color in order to bring out 
comparisons more sharply. The vertical lines at the left of 
the chart represent business carried over at the end of each 
year and those at the right show total spent during a par- 
ticular year for labor and material, each vertical being of a 
color to correspond with the sales line of that year. The 
squares may be assigned a monetary value commensurate 
with the total of any firm’s business. 


Chart No. 2 is for an individual job and shows that 
ideal conditions were encountered. The cross sections here 
are assigned a value of $1,000 for material and for labor. 
The vertical line at the left represents total spent for mate- 
rial and is subdivided to show amount spent for each type 
of material. The next two lines represent, respectively, 
total material costs from week to week and total payroll 
from week to week. The vertical line at the right represents 
total payroll and is subdivided to show the amount spent for 
installation of each type of material. The flattened line at the 
lower section of the chart represents weekly payroll and for 
this the cross sections represent $100. When the chart is 
first started it is determined about what date the job will 
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be finished and horizontal lines, as shown, are placed at the 
“‘cross-roads” of time and cost estimates. As long as the 
weekly material and labor lines point to this horizontal, 
conditions are good, When they do not, it shows at once 
that something is wrong some place. 
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Chart No. 3 is much like he preceding graph, except 
that it shows a job on which money was lost on labor, due 
to the electrical work being held up by the general contrac- 
tor. 


Chart No. 4 is not shown here, being more or less of a 
duplicate of No. 3, in that it portrays how labor is wasted 
weekly by a dilatory general contractor. 


Chart No. 5, since it is in circular form, is somewhat 
harder to grasp than those that have gone before, It pic- 
tures the monthly relation of labor to material installed and 
is particularly valuable because it shows whether labor is 
being used more efficiently or less so. Each ring represents 
total monies expended for material, labor, superintendence 
and job expense. Comparison of month with month is ob- 
tained in this manner: When that arc of the circle which 
represents material is greater in proportion to the arc rep- 
resenting labor than was the case any preceding month the 
efficiency of the labor has increased. 
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Chart No. 6 shows the items which Mr. Taverner 


charges to overhead. 


Chart No. 7 concerns that important thing, “Money.” 
The two lower lines (of different color on the original 
charts) represent money expended and money collected. 
The higher line represents business carried over from month 
to month. The value of the cross sections for this line is 
given a greater value in order to avoid confusion. 


Chart No. 8 portrays costs and gross profits and oper- 
ating costs and net profits according to the mehod used in 
Chart No. 5. To make it easier to grasp, the same things 
are shown by the horizontal lines below. 
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Why It Pays to Hold a Post Mortem 


On the Job 


By Comparing Actual Results in Labor and Material 
With the Estimated Amounts a Contractor Is Better 


UCH stress has been placed on 
estimating during the past few 
years. Mr. Abbott has spent endless 
hours and untold energy collecting and 
arranging data. We have read many 
articles and listened to many talks which 
have elaborated and explained the esti- 
mating manual. All of this has been 
of great benefit to all of us I am sure. 
For some of us it has put our feet on a 
real rock when we start in to make up 
an estimate; for others, who have had a 
good workable estimating ssytem, it has 
broadened this system and opened up 
further possibilities of refinement. 

But, after all, after your figures are 
all done and you have added the over- 
head and profit and sit back to give it 
the final look, don’t you wonder if it 
really is right? Do you wonder if you 
really do have enough conduit, wire, 
labor and other things that must be fur- 
nished and cost money? I do, and even 
after many years of this sort of thing, I 
cannot seal up a bid on a good sized 
job without feeling a little shaky. 

It is not my intention to attempt to 
give a heavy technical paper full of im- 
pressive statements and data, but what 
I do want to tell is a few facts we have 
discovered in our office during our reg- 
ular routine of watching and checking 
our jobs; facts which help us in our 
new estimates. I say facts because they 
must be, as they have occurred so regu- 
larly throughout our investigations. 

By taking the results of these obser- 
vations together with some further data 
which I will mention later, it is possible 
to build up an estimate backward, that 
is, from actual facts. By means of this 
process you can check your original es- 
timate and so check your estimating sys- 
tem. These observations will also fur- 
nish data with which to check new es- 
timates in a general way and so assure 
yourself that they are somewhere within 





* Address presented at 26th annual convention, 
A. E. 1, Cedar Point, Ohio. 


Able to Check Later Estimates 


By O. F. WADLEIGH 
Sanborn Electric Company, Indianapolis 


reason. To know with some degree of 
certainty that an estimate is at least in 
accordance with the results of similar 
completed jobs results in confidence to 
go after the new job to whatever limits 
you think expedient. 

One of the routine duties in our office 
is to keep a pretty close weekly check 
on the labor costs of the principal labor 
operations. This data is compiled in 
the drafting room from the foreman’s 
weekly report sheets and is kept inde- 
pendently from the regular office rec- 
ords. The reason for this is, that the re- 
sults of this weekly analysis are put in 
graphic form, a stunt we can hardly ex- 
pect of the regular clerical force. This 
method also provides a check on the 
regular cost record and any discrep- 
ancies detected are immediately run 
down and corrected. 

I have prepared large curves taken 
from our records of two jobs. One ig a 
group of medical school buildings and 
the other is a large hotel. These curves 
are not developed all at one time, but 
grow weekly as the data comes in. 

These curves which are shown here 
cover only the costs of conduit work 


and small circuit wire and total labor. 
Each division across the bottom indi- 
cates one week. At the left reading 
vertically upward each division repre- 
sents a unit of cost. Thus when the unit 
of cost for a week is figured out from 
the foreman’s report it is marked direct- 
ly above the week and opposite the par- 
ticular unit of cost. When several points 
are plotted a line is drawn through the 
points and the curve established. 

Curve No. 1 represents the unit costs 
of installing small circuit conduit. 
Curve No. 2 is the unit costs of medium 
size pipe. No. 3 is for large pipe. No. 
4 is. for small circuit wire. No. 5 is for 
total labor cost. Points marked 1A, 2A, 
3A, etc. are the estimated unit cost val- 
ues to which values the position of the 
respective curves are compared. 

Usually a straight index line is drawn 
clear across the sheet at each estimated 
unit and the game is to keep the curve 
as far below the index line as possible. 

Curves 6, 7, 8 and 9 are plotted in 
red ink with feet per hour per man as 
unit costs for small, medium and large 
pipe and small circuit wire respectively 
and indicate in another way how rapidly 
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This Chart Keeps a Weekly Check on Labor Costs 
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Both Charts Showing Normal Jobs, the Curves Take the Same Direction 


the material is being installed. 

The units of cost may be in cents, feet 
per hour, hours per hundred units of 
material, or any other unit to suit your 
system of pricing labor. 

The result of this curve study is this. 
We have found from studying the curves 
of many completed successfil jobs of 
the same nature, that the curves will take 
about the same form and values. There- 
fore, if during the progress of the job, 
the curve starts to perform unnatural 
and strange antics we have something 
to do and to do quick. Either the job 
is slipping or the reports are inaccurate. 
The reports can be checked by the reg- 
ular office records and an inventory of 
material on the job. For example: from 
the total quantities of material delivered 
to the job less the actual inventoried 
quantities on the job, the quantity of 
any material installed may be deter- 
mined. Likewise, from the regular office 
labor detail sheet, the labor for install- 
ing the particular material may be de- 
termined. If this check bears out the 
unfavorable conditions which the curve 
has indicated, a definite point has been 
provided to investigate and correct and 
so get the curve back to form and in- 
cidentally prevent a labor loss. Much 
other useful information can be obtain- 
ed from these curves concerning the 
progress of the work, but as this is not 
a discussion of graphic work I will not 
dwell further on this point. 


So far this has not been a talk on post 
mortem work but rather pre-post mor- 
tem. It might compare with a farmer 
digging up his potatoes every week to 
see how they were doing and if his crop 
was going to turn out favorably, the 
only difference being that in our case we 
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can do something about it. 

Now for a little real dissection. After 
a contract is completed all the records 
are filed in a large envelope known as a 
cofin. Occasionally we take the coffin 
of a good clean job, meaning a job that 
went through on schedule without an 
undue amount of alterations after the 
work was in place, which would tend 
to distort the results, and start to take it 
apart and build up from real facts, fig- 
ures to compare with the original esti- 
mate. 


Of course, it is necessary to add to 
the original estimate any additional 
work that has occurred so that the esti- 
mate will cover the same amount of 
work as the records. Time and material 
extras do not affect this analysis as such 
work is kept on another set of records. 
There is one danger to be watched for 
and that is mix ups between the material 
delivered for contract work and that for 
time and material work. That is why I 
said we pick a nice clean job to work 
on. 


From the actual material lists can be 
determined the quantities of material 
used, to check against the estimated 
quantities. From the actual labor costs 
can be derived the actual labor units by 
dividing the actual labor of any par- 
ticular operation by the actual quantity 
of material used. You will probably 
have discovered right here that all labor 
must be estimated ag a function of the 
material, that separate labor cost records 
must be kept for the same units as used 
in the estimate or you will be out of 
luck on your analysis, also that we do 
not use the simon pure manual system 
of estimating. We do, however, check 
parts of our estimates by the manual. 


————e 


Another point is that by dividing the 
total amount of conduit used on branch 
circuits by the total number of outlets 
installed, an average number of feet of 
pipe per outlet can be determined. Like. 
wise, the average feet of wire per outle; 
or per foot of pipe can be determined. 
The ratio between labor and material for 
circuit work, feeder work, telephone 
work, etc., can be observed. These re. 
sults should be tabulated for buildings 
of like construction and nature and not 
used for estimating, but for a rough 
check on a completed estimate. Such 
checks alleviate that shaky feeling I re. 
ferred to when signing a proposal. 


Many other useful facts will be dis. 
covered such as ratio of indirect charges 
to labor and material—meaning the to- 
tal of such items as inspection, plans, 
insurance, freight and hauling, trans- 
portation, etc., which are supposed to 
be added on after the labor and mate. 
rial is estimated. You will be surprised 
to learn how closely the total of these 
items will follow fixed percentages of 
the total cost. Now mind you, do not 
use these percentages for estimating but 
use them to check with. 

Tabulate Data 

After you have thoroughly taken the 
material and cost records apart, after 
the various unit costs have been calcul- 
ated, after the various percentages and 
ratios for future checking have been ob- 
served, do not stop. Prepare a loose 
leaf book where you can set down this 
valuable data in regular tabulated form 
giving the job name, date, type of build- 
ing, and any other data that will assist 
you to visualize the job at some future 
time. In a year or two, you will have 
at your fingertips a table of valuable 
cost data that you can bet on for you 
created it and paid for it, maybe dearly. 
When you refer to these figures you can 
use them without fear. 


Do not forget when you have checked 
an estimate with actual costs, to try and 
analyze the differences. Do not alibi 
but see if you can actually discover the 
mistakes. 


I am not going to draw any conclu- 
sions or even conclude this paper in the 
usual way by formulating any rules. 
You can draw your own conclusions and 
work out your own rules. I do want to 
say in all seriousness that there are s0 
many uncertainties in estimating, that it 
it absolutely necessary that we estimate 
correctly and control the few things we 
are sure of. 
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State License for Electrical Contrac- 
tors Now Coming to Fore 


Such Laws Increase Standards of Efficiency and Promote 
Public Safety, But Necessary Preliminary Step to Enact- 
ment is Education of Public on Necessity of Licensing 


OR a long time efforts have been 

made to arouse a sentiment in favor 
of municipal or state licenses for all 
those engaged in electrical construction. 
These movements have been spasmodic 
over a period of a number of years. 
More recently, however, they have as- 
sumed somewhat definite form, and 
there are at present in operation in 
various places, municipal ordinances 
purporting to cover this object. State 
laws have also been enacted in Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Illinois, North Dako- 
ta and certain other states, although 
some of these have been subsequently 
upset or have become of little effect. 
There is also at present in preparation 
quite a comprehensive law in Florida. 


Educate Public 


Probably one of the differences of 
opinion on this important subject has 
to do with the manner in which it has 
been taken up. There is a more or less 
general opinion among the older es- 
tablished electrical concerns that the 
business demands proper licensing, and 
that good results would come of it. The 
dificulty to date appears to be in a de- 
sire to immediately attempt to put such 
laws into operation without going 
through the very necessary preliminary 
step of educating the public. There are 
good, and, it is believed, sufficient rea- 
sons for such laws, and without doubt 
the public could be won over to the 
necessity for them by a proper cam- 
paign of education. Until such time, 
however, it is doubtful whether any- 
thing other than obstruction and objec- 
tion will be met with in the attempt to 
establish legislation covering them. 

The advantages of a proper license 
law have been readily apparent in those 
communities where such a law is in 
effect. Among these may be noted a 


healthy weeding out of incompetent 
contractors, and a general raising of the 
standard of efficiency; an increased feel- 


By GEORGE E. SHEPHERD 
Shepherd-Rust Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








FTER hearing this paper by 

. George E. Shepherd, the Associa- 
tion of Electragists, International, at 
its 1926 Annual Convention at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, went on record as favor- 
ing the principle of State and munici- 
pal licensing of electrical contractors. 
Mr. Shepherd’s address was prepared 
after six months of intensive study as 
chairman of the association’s legisla- 
tive committee and should be of great 
assistance to those contractors who 
are considering licensing possibilities 
in their own localities or states.— 
The Editor. 








ing of safety on the part of the public, 
and a similar increase of confidence in 
the safety and dependability of electric 
service on the part of landlords and 
property owners, with a consequent in- 
creased respect for the business as a 
whole. Municipal authorities also look 
kindly upon a successful ordinance, be- 
cause in the long run it reduces the 
work of the administrative depart- 
ments while adding nothing to the ex- 
pense of the budget, the department be- 
ing self-sustaining. Another direct ad- 
vantage, of which evidence has already 
been apparent in certain localities, has 
been a lowering of insurance rates, due 
to an improved standard of safety. A 
more general and complete system of 
state wide inspection would make much 
more apparent this favorable feature of 
official licensing. 

In common with all regulatory laws 
certain disadvantages creep in. Gen- 
erally these are in the form of abuse, 
rather than inherent defects of the sys- 
tem. It is claimed in certain sections 
that such a law makes more easy the 
improper control of labor through or- 
ganizations. On the other hand, this 
same feature has been brought forth by 


organizations as a weak point, and one 
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open to objection, since it furnishes 
opportunity for political manipulation. 
Probably the principal objection that 
might be raised against State legisla- 
tion is that the control of it may become 
political. In that respect, however, the 
objection would seem no greater than 
in other State laws, of which there are 
a great many having to do with regula- 
tion of our every day affairs. 

To bring about the enactment of li- 
cense laws in municipalities or states, 
in general, represents a somewhat simi- 
lar process. In the former it is custo- 
mary to have a Councilman prepare an 
ordinance to be submitted through the 
proper department of the city and 
presented to Council. Before this is 
done it is, of course, essential that the 
need for such an ordinance be made ap- 
parent, and the advantages and possible 
disadvantages of it be set forth. Also, 
and probably first in importance, there 
should be made clear the possible reve- 
nues of the department as contrasted 
with the estimated cost of operation. 
Generally it is not difficult if proper 
preliminary work be done to put such 
an ordinance through Council. A 
strong local association is a valuable 
factor, but in the absence of this, a com- 
mittee of prominent electragists appear- 
ing before a councilman will invaria- 
bly receive a respectful hearing. 


State Laws 


In the case of State laws it is neces- 
sary to go through much the same pro- 
cess except in this instance the repre- 
sentative from the district should first 
be consulted, and his suggestions fol- 
lowed with regard to further consulta- 
tion with other members concerning the 
proposed bill. 

If there is a state organization, the 
matter should be taken up through that 
channel. 

In Pennsylvania several attempts 
have been made to pass a State License 
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Law, but invariably there has been 
strong obstruction. This obstruction 
has always come from the large cities, 
and in the present instance, Philadel- 
phia. Apparently the larger contract- 
ors in that city are of the opinion that 
such a bill passed in Pennsylvania 
would be absolutely under the control 
and domination of the labor interests. 
For this reason, and while the desira- 
bility of such a law is recognized it has 
been felt necessary up to this time to 
obstruct the measure whenever intro- 
duced. 
Enabling Acts 


With regard to municipal license 
laws, the question has been raised that 
such an ordinance is illegal unless the 
State legislature has passed an enabling 
act authorizing municipalities to enact 
such an ordinance. Municipal license 
laws are reported to have been upset in 
Indiana, [Illinois and other states, be- 
cause of the lack of such legislation. 


In the State of Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, it is believed the present laws are 
adequate as they stand, and that any 
municipality under certain conditions 
has the right to pass such a law without 
first obtaining authority from the State 
legislature. Two cases have come up 
in the past two or three years in the 
City of Wilkes-Barre which have had a 
bearing on this point. In one of these 
cases, that of Dymond et al., the defend- 
ants were convicted and fined by the 
city for carrying on an electrical con- 
tracting business without first obtain- 
ing a certificate or license, and in gen- 
eral failure to comply with the city 
ordinance governing such work. The 
defendants carried on such work with- 
out a license, and were duly convicted 
and fined. The opinion of Judge Fuller 
of the Courts of Luzerne County cov- 
ering this case goes into the legal phase 
of it at length. Anyone interested in 
the decision may obtain a copy from 
the legislative committee of the A. E. I. 


Consult Statutes 


The opinion was not carried to a 
higher court. A second and similar 
case in the same city came up about 
two years later, and the city’s authority 
was again upheld. It would appear 
from the above, it may be assumed in 
Pennsylvania at least, any municipality 
may pass such an ordinance without 
further legislation from the State. It 
is suggested, however, it will undoubt- 
edly be necessary in other states, to 


make sure before attempting the pas- 
sage of such an ordinance that the auth- 
ority lies in the city to enact such a 
law. Otherwise some form of enabling 
act on the part of the State would ap- 
pear to be necessary. 


It is believed a careful consideration 
of this entire matter will emphasize the 
desirability and even the necessity, as 
the writer sees it, of undertaking first 
a definite plan of enlightening the pub- 
lic on the desirability of a licensing 
system before men are permitted to en- 
gage in the promiscuous wiring of 
buildings for electric service. There is 
much information available at present 
which should make this easy to accom- 
plish, and there are undoubtedly a num- 
ber of agencies who would be willing 
to help in such a constructive campaign. 


Proposed Florida Law 


An examination of the proposed 
Florida law indicates it has many de- 
sirable features, and has undoubtedly 
been given careful thought. It would 
appear, however, certain points in the 
law might be improved, and additional 
sections added. Among these might be 
cited the apparent lack of provision for 
issuing permits, of which there will be 
many, except through the office of the 
State Board of Wiring Commissioners. 
If this be taken literally, and is made 
necessary, the operation of it would 
greatly encumber and hinder opera- 
tions. Delays would be introduced due 
to long distances from the central office, 
etc. Very possibly it is intended to 
open licensing offices in local centres. 
Were this done it would meet this ob- 
jection. 

Question of Authority 


Another: point which is not made en- 
tirely clear is the question of authority 
by the state inspectors and those of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
at present handling similar work in the 
State. Again there would not appear 
to be explicit information covering the 
item of contractors coming into the state 
temporarily. This might, among other 
things, involve the taking out of licenses 
through a small local dealer for the 
use of these contractors, who would 
thereby be saved the regular expense of 
taking out a license, and of having their 
men licensed, since they might use the 
small contractor as a screen. 

The bill as a whole, however, has 
many good points and appears to be 
the best that has been brought forth up 








——— 


to the present. Undoubtedly a full dis. 
cussion of this entire matter of licens. 
ing should be undertaken under the ays. 
pices of the Association of Electrag; 
in the endeavor to arrive at a decision 
and a plan which may command the 
general support of the organization as 
a whole. The position of the local o; 
state organization taking up the matter 
of proposed laws would thereby be 
greatly strengthened. 





How to Lay Out Power Wiring 


According to New Code 
(Continued from Page 40) 


From this latter requirement, it will 
be inferred that should these conductors 
be extended beyond the machine, ap. 
propriate fuse protection must be pro- 
vided. If the overload relays in the 
autotransformer starter are set to a 
point where they will also protect the 
remote control conductors, which sel- 
dom exceed No. 14 wire, it would hardly 
be expected that an additional set of 
fuses would be required even though 
they were extended beyond the machine, 
although the possibility of this condi- 
tion arising is quite unusual, because 
autotransformer starters are used on 
motors requiring protection generally 
above 15 amp. 

Where the autotransformer starters 
have overload relays or other automatic 
protective devices, they have been 
placed in the same category as circuit 
breakers, but with some _ reservations 
which are noted in the following: Sec- 
tion 1003 g, permits a circuit breaker 
to serve as a switch when arranged as 
described therein, but paragraph h, dis- 
tinctly qualifies this by stating that 
“When autotransformer starters are 
used, a switch shall be provided on the 
supply side of each autotransformer 
starter or group of autotransformer 
starters and shall be located within 
sight of the starter or starters con- 
trolled.” Should the branch circuit 
power panel have switches in the 
branches and be within sight of the 
motor, it is assumed that an additional 
switch at the starter would not be re- 
quired. Section i, treats with the type 
of switch required, and permits it to be 
of the purely disconnecting type “if it 
is not intended to be operated under 
load and if it is so located and locked 
that it cannot be readily operated by un- 
qualified persons.” 

(To Be Continued) 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 


A Monthly Discussion of Wiring Practice and Questions of Interpretation, 


Presented with a View Toward Encouraging a Better Understanding of the In- 
dustry’s Most Important Set of Rules 


By J. C. FORSYTH 


Supervising Engineer, Bureau of Electricity, N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters 


The Use of Multiple Conductors 


It is mandatory under rule 610-d that 
special permission be obtained in all 
cases before conductors are placed in 
“multiple.” Disregard of this provision 
has caused considerable trouble for both 
contractors and the inspection depart- 
ments. When this matter was under con- 
sideration some inspection departments 
did not want any multiplying of con- 
ductors to be allowed while others said 
that it was am absolute necessity in 
their fields. Therefore the rule was so 
worded that any inspection authority 
could permit it or not, and if allowed 
the department or bureau could impose 
any conditions or restrictions it might 
deem necessary or advisable. It would 
appear that this matter has progressed 
to a point where some definite statement 
could be made regarding it in the Code. 
It has been the practice in this city, for 
instance, not to allow conductors in 
multiple smaller than No. 1 B & S. 

The principal reasons advanced for 
using multiple conductors is to obtain 
a greater allowable carrying capacity 
for a given amount of copper and to 
reduce the difficulty of handling and in- 
stalling single conductors of large sizes. 
In sizes from No. 1 to 250,000 C.M. in- 
clusive not more than two wires should 
be multiplied; from 300,000 C.M. to 
500,000 C.M. not more than three con- 
ductors; and for larger sizes any desired 
number may be used. 

The objections to placing conductors 
in multiple are that since no two con- 
ductors have exactly the same conduc- 
tivity the amount of current will not be 
evenly divided and one or more may be- 
come overheated. Again, due to poor 
contacts at lugs or to breakage of one 
conductor a large percentage of the load 
would be carried by the other wire or 
wires. These objections, however, are 
more fanciful than real as the variation 
in conductivity between conductors of 
equal size and length is very small, 
while any trouble arising from poor 
contacts can as easily be discovered in a 


conductor in multiple as in one that is 
run singly. In all cases the conductors 
should be of equal size and equal length 
and should be connected into common 
lugs or bolted to a common bus bar. In 
no case should the individual conduc- 
tors in a multiple be separately fused 
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but should be protected as shown in 
sketches for the various sizes and num- 
bers of conductors. 





What Are “Damp” Places? 


There are several references to this 
subject in the “Code” but no definition 
as to what constitutes a “damp” place. 
Many buildings and also many sections 
of the country may be considered as 
permanently “wet” but the question to 
be determined is whether the situation is 
sufficiently “damp” or “wet” to justify 
the strict application of the rule. Sec- 
tion 505-d would seem to indicate that 
all breweries and stables are damp 
places while we all know that the ma- 
jority of the modern stables of today are 
as free from dampness as many other 
types of buildings. This rule and oth- 
ers relating to this matter need clarify- 
ing or at least some statement should 
be given which would allow the inspec- 
tion department to exercise its judgment 
and not feel, as some appear to do, that 
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all cellars, stables, and similar places 
are “damp” whether they show any evi- 
dence of moisture or not. 





Pull Boxes 


There is an increasing tendency to 
employ “pull boxes” whenever the di- 
rection changes in conduit lines. This 
ig particularly noticeable over main 
switchboards. The conduits are brought 
to the switchboard location from every 
direction and instead of extending the 
conduit to a point directly over or adja- 
cent to the terminal lugs they are ended 
in a large pull box (or “tangle” box as 
it has been very appropriately called) 
through which the conductors of all sizes 
are carried indiscriminately without at- 
tempting to separate them or afford 
them additional protection. 


The Code rule which prohibits more 
than nine wires of No. 14 to 200,000 
C.M. in a single conduit and not more 
than four 650,000 C.M or larger, except 
by special permission, was intended to 
prevent the “bunching” of inflamable 
rubber insulation in a single conduit 
and thereby reduce the loss by fire and 
interruption to business in case of short 
circuits or grounds, and yet there is 
nothing in the Code which in any way 
limits the size of pull boxes nor the 
number or size of the conductors that 
may be piled into them. 


The latest case brought to my atten- 
tion was a box approximately 40 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 3 1-2 feet deep. 
Just imagine what it would mean to have 
a fire start in such a place. One fire 
which occurred last fall in New York in 
a pull box over a switchboard caused 
an insurance loss of $31,915.00 to say 
nothing of the loss sustained because of 
the interruption of business. Another 
fire a short time ago occurred in a pull 
box which was installed for convenience 
in changing the direction of conduit 
runs. The fire was caused by the 
“srounding” of a 400,000 C.M. cable 
when it emerged from the end of the 
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conduit and destroyed the insulation on 
all cables in the box. 


Conduits should be made continuous, 
or pull boxes if necessary should be 
provided for each conduit instead of 
carrying anywhere from ten to a hun- 
dred conduits to a single box. Some 
protection might be afforded under pres- 
ent methods by requiring the covering 
of all conductors of 2/0 or larger with 
asbestos tape or some other form of 
non-inflamable material. 


“Sub Standard” Materials and Devices 


When a manufacturer submits his 
material or his device to the Labora- 
tories and receives approval, it would 
seem, according to ordinary “ethics” 
that the product when placed on the 
market should be fully equal to the ap- 
proved sample. That this is not the 
case in many instances is well known 
to all inspection departments. Such 
manufacturers do not deserve very much 
consideration and their protests usually 
fall on deaf ears. There is perhaps no 
greater cause of disputes and ill-feeling 
between manufacturers and inspection 
authorities than sub-standard material 
and devices. 


Our attention was recently called to a 
line of outlet boxes which were .014 be- 
low standard. This may not appear to 
be a very serious matter but on an out- 
put of a million boxes it becomes an 
important factor and if the inspection 
department approves the box what is to 
prevent a competitor from selling a box 
.028 below standard. Where is the 
dividing line? 

No matter where you stop in your 
process of decreasing weights and meas- 
urements at that precise point you estab- 
lish the standard for that device or 
material. Of course, there may be spe- 
cial conditions which make it imperative 
to employ something other than just 
what the standard provides but such 
cases are few and far between and 
should be handled on their merits. We 
are speaking of materials and devices 
in general. 


Perhaps the most general and danger- 
ous use of a sub-standard material is 
found in flexible cord. The “bright 
boy” in the home goes to a supply store 
or to one of the 10 cent stores and pur- 
chases several hundred feet of cord. Of 
course not knowing the difference he 
naturally gets the cheapest cord he can 
find. This cord serves as circuit wiring 





all over the house or apartment, is 
tacked to the baseboards, door and win- 
dow frames or wherever it is most con- 
venient to place it. On reinspection of 
apartments, we have literally had bar- 
rels of cord removed, and yet after all 
is sub-standard electrical goods any 
worse than sub-standard workmanship. 
If anything we find in the investigation 
of electrical fires that sub-standard 
work is the most serious hazard of the 
two. Usually, however, the contractor 
who installs sub-standard goods does 
the work in a sub-standard manner. 


There does not seem to be any rem- 
edy immediately in sight for this condi- 
tion except persistent effort and “eter- 
nal vigilance” on the part of inspection 
departments, aided by loyal support of 
electrical contractors and others in re- 
porting the use of sub-standard material 
and devices wherever they may be found 
in service. We have a standing request 
with all contractors to do this. It has 
been suggested that the possession or 
sale of such articles should warrant the 
application of a penalty but there is a 
legitimate use for it in connection with 
low voltage work. 


Externally Operable Service Switches 


Attention has been called to Rule 
405 e as containing requirements which 
are somewhat confusing. The plain 
language of the rule as I read it is this: 
If in an apartment house you have an 
enclosed service switch not externally 
operable you must have an enclosed 
cutout and an externally operated switch 
to protect and control each feeder or 
circuit, the current of which is separately 
metered. The wording of the rule is 
peculiar in that the fine print note un- 
der this section is made mandatory by 
the rule, whereas ordinarily a fine print 
note is only recommendatory. Now it 
is not clear just what bearing the exter- 
nally operated service switch has on the 
feeder or circuit switches. If the first 
is not externally operable the others 
must be capable of being so operated 
and presumably if the service switch 
is externally operable the others need 
not be of this type. It is rather difficult 
to give a good logical reason as to why 
this particular relationship should exist. 
Is not this section a refinement that is 
unnecessary and which could be quietly 
eliminated without in any way increas- 
ing either the life or fire hazard and 
thus do away with one source of con- 
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stant dispute over matters which are jp 
reality trivial? 





Service Conduits 


Since the illuminating companies gen. 
erally have stopped making installations 
of service equipments from overhead 
lines this work must be performed by 
the contractors. It is, therefore, quite 
necessary that the rules applying to this 
portion of the equipment should he 
fully understood. A few of the essen. 
tial features are here noted: 


1. Service conduit should not be 
smaller than 34-in. 


2. Service conductors should not be 


smaller than No. 10 B & S gauge. 


3. The outer end of the conduit 
should terminate in an approved water- 
proof fitting or “service head.” 


4. The inner end should terminate in 
and be properly fastened to an ap- 
proved service cabinet containing fuses 
and a service switch. 


5. The conduit should be grounded to 
the nearest waterpipe by a conductor 
not less than No. 8 B & S Gauge. This 
ground wire should be distinct from and 
have no connection with the ground wire 
used to connect conduit, armored cable 
or other metal raceways to ground. In 
all cases the ground wire should be 
equal in size or conductivity to the 
largest conductor in the service conduit. 
In case the proper grounding of the 
service conduit is impracticable it 
should be insulated from the service 
cabinet by an insulating sleeve or joint 
and be so isolated or guarded as to pre- 
vent accidental contact by unqualified 
persons. 


The reason for the special treatment 
of the service conduit as compared with 
other conduit runs is that the conductors 
contained in them are not protected by 
fuses nor controlled by switches. In 
case of a “ground” developing in this 
section of conduit the current must flow 
over the ground wire and if this path- 
way is not: of sufficient capacity to take 
care of the current volume it will be- 
come overheated and ignite adjacent 
combustible material. Records indicate 
that quite a number of fires originate 
each year from this cause. If the ser- 
vice conduit is insulated there will of 
course be no flow of current but the 
conduit will be “alive” and liable to 
cause a “shock” to any person coming 
in contact with it. 
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The Glorious 25th 


Superlatives never express the thought when the heart 
is most set on saying “the biggest, grandest,” etc. It is 
thus we feel in speaking of the annual convention marking 
the twenty-fifth birthday of the Association of Electragists, 
International—to those who were there, there is no adequate 
superlative, it was just the best ever. 

It was best in attendance—almost a thousand were regis- 
tered. It was best in enthusiasm and spirit because there 
were so many there and because the program was so near 
to the hearts of contractor-dealers. It was best because the 
convention was indicative of the high purpose of the elec- 
tragist in construction and retailing. 

There was none of the small talk that has frequently 
been apparent at conventions, there was no wrangling or 
bickering over what some other branch of the industry was 
doing. We are pointed now in the way of achievements 
and nothing is going to be allowed to swerve us from our 
purpose. 

Today the electragists know what they want and they 
intend to get it by action, not by whimpering. Their officers 
have been chosen for their clearness of vision and their 
fearlessness. The convention was a testimony of the con- 
fidence the membership places in their leaders. 

And this evidence of confidence is of the greatest value 
—it encourages the leaders to work with greater zeal than 
ever; it is an indication to the rest of the industry of the 
solidarity of purpose of the electragists. 

The 1926 international convention is past, but its history 
is only begun. For the seed there sown will from now on 
begin to bear the fruits of achievement. 





Selected Dealers 


Every now and then a manufacturer announces a 
selective plan of dealer distribution. Instead of selling to 
every dealer that will handle the line, these manufacturers 
pick out certain dealers and sell to no one else in that place. 

There is much to be said for such a plan. The manu- 
facturer, if he will live up to the terms of his dealer ar- 
rangement, can control the price situation by refusing to 
retain any dealer who insists on engaging in improper 
merchandising tactics. The dealer is protected against un- 
fair competition and if the dealer terms are sufficiently 
liberal as to margin and territory, he has something at- 


tractive to put some real sales effort behind. No dealer is 
willing to work on a line that the public can buy next door 
at the same or lower prices. The manufacturer will have 
dealers who by taking more interest in the line will sell 
it more intelligently and reduce the number of come-backs. 


Under the open plan the manufacturer has no sure way 
of effectively boosting individual dealer sales. Under the 
selective plan, only the successful are kept on the selected 
list. 

This is the plan that has been largely adapted by the 
better radio manufacturers. The lamp agency plan is a 
modification. Some large appliance and fixture manufac- 
turers use it. 

It is not a plan designed for the retail distribution of 
all materials. It will not work out for staples, but it ap- 
pears to offer many advantages to the merchandising of 
specialties such as appliances and lighting fixtures. 





Take It or Leave It at $24.50 per House 


As the rural use of electricity expands it is anticipated 
that central stations will apply the same commercial rules 
to securing that business as they did so frequently in the 
matter of old house wiring, namely, send a crew out to 
canvass the wiring on a price per outlet basis with a 
minimum job. 

The first of these that has come to our attention is that 
employed by the Central Hudson System of Gas & Electric 
Companies. This one is interesting from many angles such 
as selling a five-room house wiring job for $24.50, exclusive 
of service which the company does for nothing. Another 
is that the sale price is the same for cash or terms, but if 
the contractor does not care to carry the paper, the central 
station will take it off his hands for 10 percent. This also 
is the first case that has come to our attention of a central 
station wiring campaign based on the use of the new 
sheathed cable. 

In this campaign everything has been done to reduce 
the price of the job. Apparently the only idea that the 
central station has is to get the service in regardless. 

When it is remembered that (1) the central station has 
to pay its salesmen to canvass this work, (2) that the service 
costing the company $19.00 is thrown in free and (3) that 
a house with seven outlets (the minimum) will never use 
very much energy, one begins to wonder if perhaps there 
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isn’t more profit in rural rates than the lighting company 
has been willing to admit. 

Moreover, it is an interesting commentary on central 
station commercial practice that when business is desired 
the first thought is almost always “how cheap can we get 
the wiring done,” never “how low shall we make the rate 
in order to encourage this class of business.” In the present 
case, some of the rural rates are as high as 21 cents per 
KWH. 

The lighting company in this case made the price per 
outlet claiming that the contractors would offer no help in 
making a price. In such cases, contractors, when called 
upon to help determine a price for such work, should meet 
the utility at least half way. If they do not they have less 
room for complaint later. 


Of course, no contractor need do any of this work if he 
does not want to, but what choice has he when the utility 
makes no bones about saying that if the contractors will not 
do the work at the utility’s terms then the utility will go 
into the wiring business. It’s a pretty mean threat but when 
a company will require everybody else to cut the price in 
order to protect its own rates one can hardly expect better. 

The price that the Central Hudson System has put on 
this work does not allow any profit. These jobs being in 
rural locations will require a certain amount of travel time, 
but this does not enter the price. 


The final straw was the generosity of the company in 
extending terms to the customer at no additional cost and 
then charging the contractor 10 percent if he did not care to 
carry the account. 


The contractors do not have to stand for such policies 
and if this is but a forerunner of similar policies on the 
part of other central stations in the development of rural 
and rewiring business then the contractors should deter- 
mine on a protective policy of their own and let the public 
know it. 





High Wages and Low Labor 


‘*Tt used to be thought of industry that the first thing to be 
cut when profits began to shrink was wages. It is now recognized 
that this condition should be met by increased efficiency, elimin- 
ation of waste, the cutting down of overheads in production and 
distribution and an attempt to maintain wages by translating 
these wages into increased and more efficient production, because 
a general cutting down of wages curtails the demand for the 
finished products of industry, the demand for which is the very 
lifeblood of business and prosperity 


Paul W. Litchfield, President 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
before U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce 
1926 Convention. 

The idea expressed by Mr. Litchfield is one that we will 
hear more and more in the next few years. It is a new 
economic principle essentially American and born in the 
minds of American business men during the past few years. 

In some quarters there are people who believe that the 
costs of building construction must be brought down much 
nearer the pre-war level. Those who hold to this belief 
point an accusing finger to labor as the agency which is 
keeping prices up. Materials they claim have been reduced 
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below the 1920 peak, but labor—why labor is higher today 
than ever! 

These same people, however, if they were to analyze 
the costs entering into the’ production of those same cop. 
struction materials would find that the lower prices were 
not reached as the result of lowering the wages of labor. 
They were made possible by reducing waste and inefficiency, 


Building contractors of all kinds, including the ele. 
trical, should know by this time that any revision in the 
wage scale must be upward, not downward. The American 
business man is not going to be sympathetic with any effort 
on the part of any group to reduce wages. The clothing 
manufacturer, the automobile manufacturer, the manufac. 
turer of home-building equipment and accessories, etc., etc., 
depend directly on high wages of American labor to main. 
tain their production. 

If building costs are to be lowered or even kept from 
advancing by reducing labor it must come not as the result 
of lower wages but as the result of better management of 
labor. 

Management of labor does not mean, nor should it be 
taken to mean, the driving of labor. It means keeping labor 
productively employed. 

To keep labor productively employe@ means that the 
management of the job must be alert. Work must be laid 
out well in advance and in such a way that it is continuous. 
Men must be used to their best advantage. Good labor sav- 
ing tools must be supplied without wasting time on the job 
making up some kind of a handy device 

The contractor himself cannot supervise all of his work 
so carefully. When he leaves this supervision to superin- 
tendents or foremen he complains that they do not have 
the same interest in economics that he himself would have. 

Under the present system, this is true, but why continue 
under the present system? - Why not supply the superin- 
tendents and foremen with an incentive? Why not share 
the savings with them? 

If a foreman or superintendent were made responsible 
for a building and he knew that his income depended on 
how smoothly and efficiently that job went forward, there 
would be much less lost motion. 

Electrical contractors need not expect lower wages for 
wiremen but they can jolly well expect lower labor costs 
and the man who knows how to get these lower labor costs 
will be the one who gets the contracts. 





Encouraging Rates 


While the N. E. L. A. Wiring Committee was blaming 
the cost of wiring for the poor commercial showing of the 
light and power companies, the Rate Research Committee 
was more willing to face the facts, saying “There is no 
reason why the maximum benefits should not be obtained 
by employing forms of schedules which will encourage 
utilization of electric service in the home.” 

Now they’re talking! It isn’t wiring costs that are 
holding the electrical industry back. What we need are 
more “encouraging rates.” 
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List of Local Associations 
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STATE AND CITY 


LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 


STATE AND CITY 


LOCAL SECRETARY 
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ALABAMA 
es ’ NEBRAS — 
Birmingham (C) ........ J. R.Wilcox 2017 First Avenue Lincoln (L) oe coccene George Ludden 29 N Street 
ommemeen es GE wcscsenasnsee H. Brown 181835 Harney Street 
Fort Smith (C) --....--- Edward Ryan Ft. Smith Lt. & Trac. Co. NEW JERSEY 
oar to Clyde L, Smith 1162 Broadwa Kaos Seen ©) 
Long Beach (L) .....+.- . Ringle So. Cal. Edison Co, hea tA ie =e Auction Warky Campbell Ave., Long 
Los Angeles (C) ....... Helen 1. Mikesell 1009% 'S. Hill St. || Newark (C) ...... intense Paul H. Jaehni Branch 
Oakland (C) .-sscceeeeee Laurence R. Chilcote | Hobart & Webster Sts. || Paterson (C) ........0+-- R M Jes i <S Crange Street 
Pasadena (C) -—---—-—-- H. W. Barnes 1331 N. Lake Ave. || Philipsburg (See Lehigh 7 106 Academy St. 
Sacramento --.--.--------- L. W. Sherman 910 Ninth Street i ey, Ba 
San Francisco (C) ...... E. E. Browne 522 Call Building 
Doverty, yA peanommesns o _, — Beverly Hills NEW YORK 
Santa Ana a . W. Robertson 303 N. Main St. ew Gi ee = a 
ow Fg Spetimwemenaas J. H. Hilfiker 1717 H Street Brooklyn (C) ...ccscccess HF Walenct o Third ea 
COLORADO : Jamestown (C) -..--..... Henry M. Lund 309 Main Street 
Colorado Springs (C)... Matt Whitney 208 N. Tejon St. Nassau-Suffolk (C) ..... Henry T. Hobby 55 Front Street, Rock- 
Denver (C) «-++-+eeees eee E. C. Headrick 89 Broadway ville Centre, L. L 
Pueblo (C)_ .>.-+-+.sseee E. F. Stone So. Colorado Power Co. a York ——f cass 
CONNECTICUT Section No. 1 (C) ..... M. J. Levy 70 East 45th Street 
Hartford (C) .....+-- * A. A. Angello 473 Park Street Independent (C) ..... Albert A, A. Tuna 127 East 34th Street 
Waterbury oS ees D. B. Neth 107 West Main Street Metropolitan (C) ....... George’ W. Neil 96 Beekman St. 
Bridgeport. (C — L. E. Finch 529 Newfield Bldg. Niagara Falls (C) ...... E. M. King 515 Niagara Street 
OF (SOLuMBIA j Rochester (C) ...... on Theo. T. Benz 278 State Street 
Washington CL). seeeeeee P. A. Davis 1328 Eye S., N. W. enna J ue sec ped ander , 3 — Street 
ounce in 
Bradentown (C) --------- W. S. Stewart W. & S. Elec. Co. St - ees Ww. Cc Bae” 228 ey A 
Broward Co, (C) --------- Frank Swain Orlando Westchester Co. (C) ---- Jack Lalley 14 Mnr. Hse. Sq., Yonkers 
Daytona Beach (C)------- C. Leotah Benson 324% S. Beach St. Yonkers (C) ........ esis Louis Mayer 485 South Broadway 
Deland (C) -------------- C. W. Allcorn 132 No. Florida Street 
Fort Myers (C) ---------- P. K. Weatherly Thompson- Weatherly OHIO 
Elec. Co. eee E. C. Rishel 540 East Avenue 
Indian Riv. Dist. (C)---- I. O. Page Vero Beach Canton (C) .....seeee. ose H. S. Hastings 301 New Vickery Bldg. 
acksonville (C) ......+- W. A. Harper 22 Laura St. Cincinnati (C) .........- J. F. Riehle 1642 Cedar Ave. 
fami (C) sseveeeeeeeees E. A. Robinson 118 N. W. First Ave. |} Cleveland (C) -..--------- T. J. Manahan Chester Twelfth Bldg. 
Orlando (C) ------------- D. E, Anderson Ayers Electric Co. Columbus (L) ...... seeee O. A. Robins 1242 Oak Street 
Palm Beach (C) ------- James W. West Toledo (C) ..~.--.2<2-- Fred C. Dunn Builders Exchange 
St. Petersburg (C) -------| Gardiner Blackman Dayton (C) ...cccccceeees Clarence Carey 1107 South Brown St. 
Tampa (C) ..------------ May 2722 Nebraska Ave. Marion (C) .....ssseeeees . H. Cornwell 461 Center Street 
GEORGIA Massilon (C) ......+++++. F, D. Mossop c-o od. Electric Co, 
Atlanta @ Aone . B. K. Laney 3, yale St. Northern Ohio (C) .-.-.- R. A. Wentz Elyria 
Savannah (L) ....+++++-- van M., c c ectric Co, 
ILLINOIS y 7 7 OKLAHOMA 
Chicago Pawhuska --.-.--..--...-- C. G. Sego Pawhuska 
Electrical Contractors’ 
Association ....++.++++- J. W. Collins 160 No. LaSalle St. PENNSYLVANIA 
Master Elec. Contrac- Altoona (CU) ...........-.- Walter Bracken Leechburg 
tors’ Association ..... F. J. Boyle 304 S. Halsted St. Allegheny Valley -......- E. G. Jackson 12 West Third Street 
Decatur (C) ....-sseeeee Earl Weasthertecd 114 East William St. Chester (C) ......seeeeee W. H. McMillan 12 E. Long Avenue 
Granite City (C) -------- M. E. Kilpatrick Nildingham & State Sts. || Du Bois (C) ............. C. E Blakeslee llth and French Sts. 
Peoria (C) .cccccccece eee L. B. Van Nuys 238 So. Jefferson St. Sie (C) 2 enen en enee- R. D. Goff 1605 N. 3rd Street 
Rockford (C)_ ..-s++++e+s Donald Johnson 106 North Second St... || Harrisburg (C) -----..-- Ww. W. =" Main and Market Sts. 
Springfield (C) ...+++++- A. D. Birnbaum 916 West Cook St. Lehigh Valley - sees rn oi ae, lehem : 
Wheaton (C) --.~-------- Krage 133 West Front St. Philadelphia (C) ........ G. Sellers 1202 Locust Street 
INDIANA Pittsburgh (C) ......... Weed Rebele 1404 Commonwealth Bld, 
~ |. =e A. B. Harris 570 W. Washington St. || Wilkes-Barre (L) ....... Ambrose Saricks No. Main Street 
ar er R. E. Snyder 704 No. Alabama St. 
Michigan City (C) ------ Walter A. Sassodeck 913 Franklin St. RHODE ISLAND 
Manele (0) cccccaccseccss Harry McCullough 113 W. Howard St. Providence (C) --.-.-.... H. E. Batman 36 Exchange Place 
South Bend (C) ---------- R. A. Frink 1338 Howard St. 
Terre Haute (C) .....--- Cc. N. Chess 523 Ohio Street SOUTH CAROLINA 
1OWA Charleston (L) ........++ J. P. Connolly 141 Meeting Street 
Cedar Rapids (C) ------- H. E. Neff 94 Ist Ave., West 
Doveapest (© eeeeseenee Louis F. Cory 510 Brady Street yy DAKOTA 
Fort Dodge (C) -—------- Be A. Pau 16 South i2th Street || Sioux Falls ............. H. W. Claus 326 S. Phillips Ave. 
Sioux City (C) ...... see . A. Arzt 211 Fifth Street 
Waterloo (C).....+ssseees R. A. Cole Cole Bros. Elec. Co TENNESSEE 
KANSAS Chattanooga (L) ........ P. W. Curtis 725 Walnut Street 
Salina (C) .....sccccscees Cc. G. Loomis 814 Cedar St. Knoxville (L) .......0.. Jerry G. 303 West Church St. 
Wichita (C) ....-+..++- P. W. Agrelius ichita Memphis 1) ccccccceccee J. J. Brennan 12-16 So. Second St. 
KENTUCKY Nashville (C) ......c.0- J. T. Shannon c-o Electric Equip. Co. 
Lexington (C) ---------.-- i: H. Brock 235 East Main St. 
Louisville ( eocese coe] W. Daubert 921 South Third St. TEXAS 
Paducah (L) ....--++++++ K. H. Knapp c-o Paducah Electric Co, || Beaumont (C) ......++.. J. A. Solleder Houston & Bolivar Sts. 
LOUISIANA BE GN ncubdsdecsiuene ° Seastruak 2032 Commerce St. 
New Orleans (C) ..... oe . G. Marks 46 Mar. Bk. Bldg. BUNGE GLP ccccccsese ja . W. Read 715 Capitol Avenue 
Sheavepert (CC) ncccceeee R. L. Norton 620 Marshal Street 
Baltimore (C) ......... ++| George S. Robertson 417 Park Bank Bldg. Ogden Povsacnes B. Kristofferson 2249 Washington Ave 
«MASSACHUSETTS . Salt Lake City (C)...... C. Louis Collins 215 Kearns Bldg 
Lowell (C) ........-...--- George A. Ryan 79 Middle St. ‘ 
et air fi a°ts eeeve H. W. Porter 14 West Street GINIA 
alden edford, Ever- VIR 
wet and Melrowe) (©--| HJ. Walton |e-o, Malden Electric Co, || Norfolk (Ey crecciscis.| AW. Cormick | "950 Plum $e” 
ringfie pebnesess ulloc - court House Place ihe 
ae A eeccsooces John W. Coghlin 259 Main Street Richmond (C) -——.- E M. Andrews 15 N. 12th Street 
Detroit (C).-—-aaconmw--| NJ Biddle Pe a mame >t Baie wiiieen ulin 
rand Rapids (C)....... A aven ealthy St., S.E. | Pict TAT 
Eetemacso, S i y rs aa pe % many J —" Spokane (C) --..----—--- William Stack W. 1121 Cleveland St. 
ginaw (C) ......... eee . T. Eastman rewers Arcade WEST VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA i 
Duluth (1) ..ccccccecs sa Morris Braden c-o Minn. Power @ || Wheeling -—-—------------ Peter J. Erb 1414 Eoff St. 
Minacosste (O oeeeeeee W. L Gray 209 Globe Building Green b eyed eccees V. E._Grebel $31 S. Broadway 
Madison (C) ..... soreness Otto Harloff 602 State Street 
Eonsee City oO cececees A. S. Morgan 4 E. Forty-third St. || Milwaukee (C) .......... R. H. Grobe 1604 Wells Street 
. Louis : sian . 
Electragists’ Ass’n (C)} —W. ‘F. Gerstner 120 No. Second st. |} Racine (©) ---—-———-- William Larsen 1430 Junction Ave. 
ye Employers’ . , CANADA 
ssociation (C) ....... G. L. Gamp Wainwright Bidg. Montseal = - =]. Braceert ~~ Secsees Ava, 
(C) designates exclusively Contractor-Dealer organization. Vancouver (GC) .cccocceee - y elaide St., N. 
esescocees C. Reston 
(L) designates an Electrical gue Winniveg (C) ........... J Fred Ball = P.M, 9 
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New York Contractors Move to Open Metro- 
politan Market for Electric Ranges 


Predict That New York Will Be World’s Greatest Market for Electrical 
Cooking If Favorable Rate is Granted—Group Also Devising Plans 
Whereby Motor Distribution Difficulties May Be Overcome 


ITH the prediction that New York 

City will ultimately be the great- 
est market in the world for electric 
ranges, the Contractors’ Group of the 
New York Electrical Board of Trade 
at its last meeting set on foot a move- 
ment to obtain from the local central 
stations a cooking and heating rate that 
will pave the way to the intensive mer- 
chandising of this article. It was es- 
timated by manufacturers’ representa- 
tives at the meeting that sixty thousand 
ranges a year might easily be sold if 
the public enjoys a rate which will com- 
pare favorably with the cost of gas 
cooking. 

Figures on the rates in other com- 
munities are to be collected by the con- 
tractors’ group and when sufficient in- 
formation is at hand a committee, com- 
posed of manufacturers and contractors 
will submit their proposals to the New 
York Edison Company and the United 
Electric Light & Power Company. As 
yet no definite figure has been suggested 
as the rate which might well apply in 
the metropolis. 


The committee appointed by the con- 
tractors’ group to consider the matter 
of motor distribution submitted through 
L. C. MacNutt a tentative report, which 
was intended rather to arouse discussion 
among the members than to serve as a 
final suggestion. It provided for the 
appointment of exclusive distributors 
for each make of motor who would in 
turn resell to smaller contractors. If 
these distributors were found to be 
selling at discounts lower than those 
decided upon as fair they would not be 
allowed to act as distributors any 
longer. The discounts suggested varied 
for the large distributor, the smaller 
contractor and the industrial. 


A great deal of discussion ensued on 
the points of exclusive rights and the 
discounts allowed by the plan to the 
various agencies handling or using 
motors. A principle upon which most 


of the members agreed was that where 
an industrial used motors as a means of 
production and not as a part of its 
product, it should not be allowed as 
high a discount as the contractor. 

No action was taken on the report, it 
being decided that the committee, con- 
sisting of M. L. Pomares, Thomas H. 
Cooper, John Flagg, Louis Freund, C. F. 
Goodwin, John W. Hooley, Louis Ka- 
lischer, J. L. Kruger, L. C. MacNutt 
and Louis I. Waldman, should be given 
more time to canvass the situation and 
find remedies for present evils. 


Earlier in the meeting there were dis- 
cussed methods of dealing with indi- 
viduals or firms falsely representing 
themselves as electrical contractors or 
master electricians. The suggestion was 
put forth that greater pressure be 
brought to bear on city officials to en- 
force the law forbidding such practices. 


An interesting proposal put before 
the meeting by John Rose, a fixture 


. manufacturer, was that a number of 


contractors maintain a co-operative fix- 
ture display room where they could 
send their customers to see a more com- 
plete line of fixtures than would be 
possible to carry in the average store or 
shop. This is to be given further con- 
sideration. 





Toronto 1926 Houses Are 


40 Percent Red Seal 


The foothold gained in Toronto by 
the Red Seal plan is indicated by figures 
recently released by the Electric Service 
League, showing that 41 percent of the 
residences erected there in the first seven 
months of this year have Red Seal wir- 
ing installations. This compares with 
17 percent of the total for the same 
period in 1925. Out of 1,352 houses on 
the 1926 permit list to date, 567 are re- 
ported as Red Seal. 

This increase is shown to be steady 
by the fact that Red Seal applications 


increase in number with each month, 
there having been 148 in July as com- 
pared with 136 in June. The number 
of builders who have agreed to install 
nothing but Red Seal jobs in their 
buildings is now 190 while at the same 
time last year there were only sixty. 
The services of two field men are needed 
for the application and inspection work, 
and it is thought that further additions 
to the staff will be made soon. 





New Jacksonville Officers 


At a recent meeting of the Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers Association of 
Jacksonville, Fla., new officers were 
elected as follows: P. S. Kelly, presi- 
dent; L. L. Patterson, vice president; 
W. H. Secrist, treasurer; W. A. Harper, 
secretary, and T. E. Satchwell, W. J. 
Locke, W. A. Stall, P. S. Kelly and 
W. H. Secrist, directors. W. A. Har- 
per, the new secretary, has announced 
that he will devote full time to the 
office. 





Florida Declares for State 
Licensing 


At a meeting held at Tampa on 
August 12, the Florida Association of 
Electragists took a definite and favor- 
able stand on the question of licensing 
of electrical contractors by the state. 
The subject had been under considera- 
tion by the association all during the 
past year. At this convention the 
executive committee of the association 
put before the membership a licensing 
law which it is proposed to submit to 
the legislature for passage and this was 
adopted without change by the conven- 
tion. 

Action will now be taken to focus the 
attention of the legislature on this 
measure, a legislative committee having 
been appointed from the members of 
the executive committee of the electra- 
gists’ association and the state in- 
spectors’ association. The members of 
this committee are: Charles E. James, 
chairman, and T. E. Satchwell for the 
electragists’ organization and C. S. 
Graham, representing the inspectors’ 
association. 

A banquet was held in the evening at 
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the Foon Hee Club, 182 persons being 
present. The banquet and entertain- 
ment features were in charge of the 
Tampa members of the association and 
the appreciation of the association was 
expressed for the success of their efforts. 

One hundred and thirty-four delegates 
were in attendance at the meeting, this 
being one of the largest attendances 
called out by any state meeting. 





New York Building Congress 
Urges Winter Work Be 
Planned Now 


In a circular distributed to owners 
and architects throughout Greater New 
York, the New York Building Congress 
is urging that plans be made now for 
winter construction, basing its plea on 
the fact that labor costs are less per 
unit of construction during the winter 
months. 

“All facts considered,” the circular 
states, “the records on winter construc- 
tion confront us with the fact that labor 
productivity is greater on winter build- 
ing and labor costs are less per unit of 
construction. This, together with the 
other advantages to be secured in the 
purchase of materials and in earlier 
returns on investment makes winter con- 
struction a good business proposition. 
Investigations conducted under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce confirm this conclusion. 

“The New York Building Congress 
therefore urges all who contemplate 
building work during this coming year 
to take advantage of the benefits of win- 
ter construction and make plans to this 
end now. 

“As previously reported, studies and 
investigations made by the New York 
Building Congress and other authorities 
show: 

“1. The direct additional costs due to 
construction carried on in cold weather 
are but a small percentage of the total 
cost of a building. 

“2. Such direct winter costs are more 
than offset by savings in other ways. 

“3. These conditions extend down the 
scale at least to operations as low as 
$100,000. . 

“The indirect savings which more 
than counter-balance winter costs may 
be enumerated as follows: 

“1. Labor bonuses are eliminated. 

“2. Labor turnover is reduced. 

“3. Spread in overhead expense of 
contractors throughout the year reduces 


organization and equipment costs. 

“4. Tendency of contractors to lower 
their margin of profit with the idea in 
mind of securing sufficient work to keep 
their organization intact during the win- 
ter months. 

“5. Seasonal discounts on materials. 

“6. Seasonal rates by transportation 
companies in order to relieve the con- 
gested periods. 

“7, Saving of interest and taxes on 
investments lying idle. 

“8. Earlier returns on investment.” 





A-K Valley Now Operates 
Own Red Seal 


At a meeting and banquet of about 
75 prominent Allegheny-Kiski Valley 
electrical men, contractors and _ archi- 
tects, representing a dozen towns of the 
district at New Kensington, Pa., on July 
20, the electric men of the two valleys 
were presented with a license to con- 
tinue the Red Seal wiring plan in their 
own name, instead of working under 
their former affiliation with the Electric 
League of Pittsburgh. 

Towns represented at the banquet 
were: Pittsburgh, Beaver Falls, Kittan- 
ning, Ford City, Vandergrift, Leech- 
burg, Apollo, Springdale, Parnassus, 
and New Kensington. 

J. A. Van Aerman, manager of the 
Electric League of Pittsburgh, in his 
short speech explained the reasons for 
confusion in the electrical industry at 
present and the need, he stated is 
“standardization,” the aim of the Red 
Seal plan, which makes possible greater 





advances in the conveniences and other 
benefits derived from the use of modern 
electrical appliances. 





Three New Rochester Electri- 


cal Contractors 

The discontinuance of the construc. 
tion and retail departments of the 
Wheeler Green Electric Company, Roch. 
ester, N. Y., has brought into being 
three new electrical construction firms 
in that city, according to announcements 
made recently, the heads of all three 
firms having formerly been connected 
with the Wheeler-Green Company. 

One is the F. A. Mott Electric Com- 
pany, headed by Frederick A. Mott who 
was associated with the Wheeler-Green 
Electric Company for twenty-two years 
as contract manager in charge of wiring 
and repair work and as electrical en- 
eineer. Associated with him in the new 
firm are E. E. Driscoll, superintendent 
of construction; J. J. Phillips, estimat- 
ing engineer, and C. E. Stump, chief 
clerk. 

A second is the T. H. Green Electric 
Company, of which T. H. Green is pres- 
ident. This company will handle res- 
idence and industrial wiring, low ten- 
sion work, motors and panelboards. 

The third firm is Barber-Donovan, 
Inc., under the direction of Otis A. Bar- 
ber, for eighteen years manager of the 
fixture, lamp and appliance departments 
of the Wheeler-Green Company. This 
firm will also handle the retail business 
formerly conducted by the latter or- 
ganization. 





Joint Meeting in North Carolina to Include 
Nine Groups of Building Industry 


Program Covers Three Days and Provides for Separate Meetings For 
Each Trade and Final Joint Meeting for Purpose of Improving Relations 
Between Allied Fields 


UCH good is expected to result 

1 from a joint meeting of nine 
North Carolina building industries 
which will be held at Charlotte on 
September 7, 8 and 9 and in which the 
North Carolina Electrical Contractors’ 
and Dealers’ Association will play an 
important part. The associations which 
will meet jointly with the electrical con- 
tractors are: American Institute of 
Architects, North Carolina Association 
of General Contractors, North Carolina 
Association of Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors, Tri-State Association of 


Sheet-Metal Workers, Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Tile Contractors, Carolina 
Hardware Association, Mill Workers’ 
Association, and Manufacturers Agents 
Association. 

The general program of the meeting 
calls for registration of delegates on the 
afternoon of September 7 with a ball at 
the Hotel Charlotte that evening. In- 
dividual association meetings will be 
held on the afternoon of the first day 
and the morning of the second and an 
open meeting will be held on the after- 
noon of the second day. 
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Consolidation of Fireproofing Contractors in 
New York Shows Building Industry Trend 


Leading Firms of City Merge to Cut Overhead, Discourage Cut-Throat 
Letting of Contracts, Obtain Greater Efficiency in Use of Equipment 
and Labor and Promote Better Type of Construction 


F interest to electrical contractors 
Q in the large cities who have been 
considering for some time the advant- 
ages of consolidating their businesses 
with others in the same line is the 
action of seven leading fireproofing con- 
tracting firms in New York City. These 
firms have recently completed a merger 
whereby their plans will be operated as 
a physical and financial unit. 

The firms are the Standard Arch 
Company, Pietrowski & Konop, Inc., 
Melrose Concrete Company, Stanley 
Fireproofing Company, Kilar Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., Premier Fireproof- 
ing Company and the Corbetta Concrete 
Company. The plan provides for mak- 
ing the president of the oldest firm 
chairman of the board of directors and 
the head of the largest company presi- 
dent of the new organization. Each 
company is given an equal share in the 
new company and the equipment of 
each company is purchased by the new 
organization at a price set upon it by a 
disinterested appraiser. No difficulty 
was encountered obtaining an agreement 
to let both smaller and larger firms 
share equally in the merger, since it 
was estimated that the results of the in- 
creased efficiency would more than make 
up for this apparent unequal distribu- 
tion of the stock. 

Included in the advantages seen in 
the merger is, primarily, discourage- 
ment of the practice of owners and ar- 
chitects of forcing sub-contractors to 
bid against each other until the work is 
let at a figure in which there is no legiti- 


mate profit. Overhead will be cut down 
also through the consolidation of esti- 
mating departments and soliciting work. 
Also the equipment can be used to 
greater advantage by the division of the 
city into districts with one headquarters 
to take care of each district. Until now 
each contractor had to be prepared to 
move his equipment anywhere in the 
city. It is thought also that labor will 
be considerably more efficient since the 
company will be able to keep its force 
together at all times, instead of taking 
men on and letting them out at the be- 
ginning and expiration of each contract 
as the individual companies had to do. 
By means of this increased efficiency 
and the cutting down of overhead, it is 
expected that the company will be able 
to do work profitably at prices impossi- 
ble when the various firms operated 
individually. 





OBITUARIES 





A. Wellington Hillis 


A. Wellington Hillis, secretary and 
treasurer of the Electrical Products 
Company, died recently at his home in 
Detroit. He had for many years been 
prominent in electrical engineering cir- 
cles, having been connected with the 
Western Electric Company from 1905 
until the entrance of the United States 
into the World War. He resigned then 
to take over the purchasing of electrical 
supplies for the government at Nitro, 


W. Va. In 1924 he and A. R. Morey 
formed the Electrical Products Com- 
pany. 





Edward M. Hope 


Edward M. Hope, pioneer electrical 
contractor of the North Jersey Shore 
district, died August 9 at his home in 
Asbury Park, N. J. from heart disease. 
He was sixty-two years old. He had 
conducted an electrical business at As- 
bury Park since 1880 and was one of 
the leading citizens of the community. 





Washington A. Roebling 


Washington A. Roebling, president of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
died on July 21. In addition to being 
well-known in the electrical industry, 
he was famed as having had an im- 
portant part in the building of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, shortly after the Civil 
War. 





Credits Still Improving 


Credit in the electrical industry con- 
tinues to show improvement from month 
to month, according to figures for July 
just released by the National Electrical 
Credit Association. As compared with 
July, 1925, total number of delinquent 
accounts reported in July, 1926, de- 
creased 6.8 percent and total amounts 
reported decreased 14.1 percent. 





Illuminating Engineers An- 
nounce Convention Plans 


The Illuminating Engineering Society 
has announced that its twentieth annual 
convention will be held at Spring Lake, 
N. J., September 7 to 10, and that in 
observance of its twentieth anniversary 
an entire session will be devoted to the 








Bridgeport Contractors Hold Their Annual Picnic 


Above Are the Members of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Electrical Contractors’ Association and Their Guests, Either Just Before or After 
(The Picture Doesn’t Indicate Which) Their 1926 Annual Clam Chowder Orgy at Nolan’s Point, Conn. 
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depiction of twenty years of lighting 
progress. Some of the subjects which 
will be discussed deal with transmission 
of light through window glass, natural 
lighting in schools and:commercial, in- 
dustrial and street lighting. 





Stearnes a Congressional 
Candidate 


Word has been received from New 
Orleans that Colonel Robley S. Stearnes, 
former president of the Association of 
Electragists, International, 
nounced his candidacy on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for the United States Con- 





Colonel Robley S. Stearnes 


has an- 


gress from the Second Congressional 
District of Louisiana. It is reported 
that his chances of winning the Demo- 
cratic nomination in the primaries on 
September 14, which in Louisiana is 
equivalent to election, are excellent. 





Red Seal for Westmoreland 
County 


Sixty members of the Westmoreland 
County Electric League attended a meet- 
ing at Greenburg, Pa., on July 12, at 
which it was announced that the league 
had been granted a Red Seal license. 
V. G. Fullman, president of the Full- 
man Manufacturing Company, acted as 
toastmaster at the banquet meeting and 
J. H. Van Aernam, secretary-manager of 
the Pittsburgh Electrical League, was 
the principal speaker, on the subject of 
Red Seal advantages. 





News Notes Concerning 


Contractor-Dealers 
Louis M. Baker, for the past fifteen 
years associated with the Turner Elec- 
tric Company, Elmira, N. Y., has estab- 
lished his own electrical contracting 
business at 109 Westmont Avenue, 
Elmira. 





The electric shop at Auburn, Ind., 
formerly owned by Irvin Steininger, has 
been purchased by W. C. Grubb. Mr. 
Steininger will form a partnership with 
his brother, Forrest Steininger, for the 
sale and installation of farm lighting 
plants. 


a 


V. McDaniel has purchased the ele. 
trical business of Ira Culbertson at Fay. 
etteville, Ark. 





Plans are being drawn for a new 
$50,000 building to house the electrical 
business of the Empire Electric Machin. 
ery Company, Joplin, Mo. The build. 
ing will contain a machine shop, motor 
repair shop, storage space, garage and 
offices. 





George Zaehringer has opened an 
electrical store on Lyons Square, Clin. 
ton, Iowa. 





H. C. Christiansen has sold his elec. 
trical business at McCook, Neb., to 
R. H. Fallick. The new concern will be 


known as the Gem Electric Company. 





A. B. Blake has moved his electrical 
shop to 121 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 





L. E. Beatty has bought the Noble 
Electric Shop, 731 Lincoln Way, W., 
South Bend, Ind. 





A new electrical store has been estab- 
lished at Peoria, Ill., by J. M. Van- 


order. 





The new store of the Jones-Chewning 
Electric Company at 516 Berkley Ave- 
nue, Norfolk, Va., was opened during 
the latter part of July. 























~ 
New Electragists 
The following contractor-dealers have made application for membership and been accepted into the A. E. I. since 
the publication of the last list in the August issue: 
ALABAMA Eclipse Elec. Co. New York City: PENNSYLVANIA 
Birmingham: Electric Light House Criterion Elec. Co. Warren: 
Alabama Supply Co. Jack N. Houston ‘ Roy Edinger 
Bagby Elev. & Elec. Co. Louis Kolongowski Niagara Falls: 
Knight Elec. Co. Thomas J. McDonald E. M. King Co. — WISCONSIN 
adison: 
FLORIDA a White Plains: Endres Elec. Co. 
Titusville: Wayne Elec. M nae Oe. Westchester Elec. Sup. Co. CANADA 
Losley Elec. Shop Highland Park: a ; ONTARIO 
INDIANA Reid Elec. Co. Westchester Elec’ Equip. Co. Kingston: 
Huntington: Saunders Elec. Co. 
Johnson Elec, Co. ~~ al oe C OHIO Sandwich: 
Sateen HOSTER SSS. LO, om Webber Electric 
F. P. Foulke Buffalo: NEW YORK » No FED Toronto: 
Industrial Elec. Co. gee Fremont: The Bayview Elec. Co. 
Buffalo Elec, Sup. Co. C. V. Boyer C. J. Johnson 
MICHIGAN Galvin Elec. & Hdwe. Co. Poe Patterson Elec. Co. 
Detroit: La Salle: Norwalk: Windsor: 
Alexander Electric H. R. Russell O’Donnell Elec. Shop F. D. Reaume Elec. Co. 
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= . Builds Sales! 


SSS One of the biggest 
: SS. =. factors in retail selling 
Ss. ——\ today is the display 

SSS Py ~window. The problem 
of creating more sales 
through the pulling- 
power of the well-lighted 
show window is of vital im- 
portance now more than ever 
before. 




























X-Ray Super-lighting is the solution of 
that problem! High-intensity illumina- 
tion is universally accepted in display 
circles as a forceful way to put across 
the sales message in the show window. 





















Above is the X-Ray No. 900 Giant 
Reflector. This powerful unit is de- 
signed for use with the most efficient 
500 or 300-watt Mazda lamp. The 
Giant is for use in large deep win- 
dows with high trim, while its part- 
ner, the Leviathan No. 910, is for use 
in large shallow windows. Mogul 
sockets are included with both. 








Merchants need 
and want SUPER- 
lighting—help 
them get it! 















The Hi 

No.88 Window 
floodlight 
shown above, 
supplements the 
Super-lighting 
show window 
reflectors. This 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc. reflectors. This 


1119 West Jackson Boulevard de oa — —_— emphasize with 


lights any 
31 West Forty-Sixth Street, CHICAGO 3113 West Sixth Street, definite object 
New York Los Angeles 





or group ina 
display. 
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*-MANUFACTURING: 


A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical 


Contractor and Dealer 











Residence Panel 
A new four-circuit residence panel is 
now being manufactured by the Trum- 
bull Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Plainville, Conn., which is designed to 
enable contractors to place fuse centers 
in a place convenient for the housewife 





at a cost that compares favorably with 
the method of having plug cutouts in the 
cellar. The box is on a porcelain base 
and the fuse block is held in by only 
two screws, this making it easy to re- 
move when the box is being wired. This 
also enables the wireman to adjust the 
position of the fuse block in case the 
box must be set far into the wall. The 
new panel is single fusing. 





Contactors 


Three new General Electric low volt- 
age shunt contactors are now on the 
market. These contactors, bearing the 
designations CR-2810-1314, CR-2810- 
1315, and CR-2810-1316, are of the 
600-ampere type and supersede three 
500-ampere contactors, the CR-2810- 
224, CR-2810-199 and CR-2810-1261 
respectively. 

The new contactors have one large 
contact tip per pole and the arc chute 
is larger and more effective for inter- 
rupting large currents. The number of 
turns on the operating magnet coil has 
been changed to increase the power of 
the magnet. 


The new contactors are designed to 
carry 600 amperes with a minimum of 
temperature rise. The maximum inter- 
rupting ability is approximately 10,000 
amperes at 600 volts or less. 

As a result of modifications of design, 
the General Electric Company is also 
marketing a complete new line of bat- 


tery charging equipments in uniform 
frame sizes. These equipments consist 
of (1) motor generators and (2) unit 
control sections. They are particularly 
applicable to the multiple charging of 
batteries used in electric industrial 
trucks, electric road trucks and storage 
battery locomotives. 





Lantern Fixture 


A fine decorative effect is obtained 
with a new lantern fixture now being 
produced by the Herwig Company, Chi- 
cago, amber crackle glass being used in 





the cylinder of the fixture. The metal 
part of the fixture is finished in black 
or green and if the amber cylinder is 
not desired it may be furnished with 


either clear crackle or ground. The 
overall length of the fixture is 11 inches 
and the lantern size is 434 in. x 9 in. 
As is the case with the other fixtures of 
the company’s line the construction per- 
mits the interchanging of parts at a 
nominal cost. 





Safety Switch 


A new safety switch has just been an- 
nounced by the Trumbull-Vanderpoel 
Electric Manufacturing Company. It is 
the No. 77 which has been designed for 
use on all apparatus using small motors 
up to 14 h. p. such as electric refrigerat- 
ors, oil burners, etc. It also has such 
features as a removable end plate that 
makes wiring and the fitting of conduit 
or cable, a simple matter. 


Manufacturing Notes 


The Circle F Manufacturing Com. 
pany has appointed the Mintel Electric 
Sales Company of San Antonio, Tex., 
as distributors in Texas and Oklahoma. 


During the last week of July the 
Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric Manv- 
facturing Company held what in its es. 
timation was the most successful sales 
conference in the history of the com- 
pany at its home office in Bantam, Coma. 
Company representatives from all over 
the country were there and plans for 
greater expansion during the coming 
year were laid. At the conference 
Ralph K. Mason, president, announced 
his retirement from the firm, his place 
being taken by Harmon J. Cook. In 
addition to Mr. Cook, the new officers 
of the company are J. H. Lancaster, vice 
president and general counsel, and 
James N. Miller, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


The Low Tension Electric Company, 
35 Ann Street, New York, have issued 
their Bulletin No. 5, listing and illus- 
trating their annmunciators, push but- 
tons, bells, buzzers, batik apparatus and 
automatic battery charging panels. 


Contractors interested in street light- 
ing may now obtain from the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany reprints of the company’s publica- 
tion, “Modern Tendencies in Ornamen- 
tal Street Lighting.” 


A new sales and warehouse branch’ 
has been opened by the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, at Hartford, Conn. 


The A. S. DeVeau Company is now 
located in its new building at 339 


Canal Place, New York. 


Clyde L. Corbin is now representing 
the American Circular Loom Company 
in Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania west of Altoona, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
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